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THE GREAT 


RESIGNATION 
MYTH 


Richard Matthews writes: Mr Jenkins’ axe fell 
last week with a predictable thud on ‘the neck of 
Britain’s over-extended, over-budgeted defence 
bill. But what a letdown. What about all the dire 
prophecies that Fleet Street has been promoting? 


For years ‘the public has been ttold ‘that a reduc- 
tion in our defence capacity and our overseas 
commitments would result in one or all of the 
following: 
The mass resignations of our mighty air chiefs 
if the F-111 programme was dropped; 


The mass resignations of our military “'top 
brass ” if we pulled back East of Suez; 


The United States would denounce us, and our 

special relationship status (which is a myth 

anyway) would be shattered; 

Singapore would sink into ‘the South China Sea 

os turn into a Cuba ‘if we dismantled the base 
ere; 


Our great white Commonwealth ally, Australia, 
would be so disgusted and appalled that she 
would probably renounce the monarchy and 
declare UDI. 


Of course, none of 'these things has occurred. The 
whole plot of gloom and doom has been exposed 
as a fake, a hoax, a gigantic con. It is interesting 
to notte the shrill panic which built up in the press 
in the days before ‘the cuts were announced. 

The Americans were the first to realise the extent 
to which Britain was prepared to wield the axe. 
Stories emanating from “sources close to the 
President ” said that the United States would not 
tolerate wholesale ‘British withdrawal from East 
of Suez. On December 31, the Sunday Telegraph’s 
main story said: “‘ Wilson’s axe worries US.” 


Two days later The Times man in America, Louis 
Heren, admonished us with, ‘‘The United States 
resents the decline of Britain’s role.” Then Chap- 
man Pincher tin the Daily Express warned, “ Go 
easy on defence cuts, US tells Britain.” 

As the American lobby began to see the hopeless- 
ness of ‘their task a new group of sabre-rattlers 
emerged ‘to add 'to the general cries of panic: the 
defence chiefs trotted out their resignation story, 
but even the leader writers, who normally wield 
this veiled threat as often as possible, decided to 
leave it alone. 


Chapman Pincher chilled his readers even further 
on January 8 when he said the axe was now 
poised over ‘the Concorde programme. Which 
gives you an idea of the remarkable imagination 
of this reporter. 


In his first statement on the defence economies, 
Mr Gorton said Australia would not fill the 
vacuum in south-east Asia. This seems extra- 
ordinary when Australia has been arguing since 
World War II that a British military presence was 
necessary to maintain stability. It now emerges 
that Australia has been engaging in diplomatic 
blackmail to ensure that Britain carries the can 
for what is geographically and strategically an 
Australian responsibility. 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew, of Singapore, flew to London 
to get ‘the news first hand from his socialist 
cronies but his mission was more for domestic 
litical consumption. Singapore will receive 
alta-like compensation and there is no chance, 
I am assured, that ‘the island will sink ‘into the 
ocean or be captured by Castro. 


Satish Kumar interview p6 
Australians in Vietnam p3 


It’s In 
bad 
taste... 


. . . to turn up at the late Premier Holt’s 
memorial service in London and protest about 
his policies, as a group of Australians did (see 
back page): or to take advantage of a cosy tea- 
party discussion with the First Lady of 
America to kick up hell about Vietnam, as 
Eartha Kitt did this week. 


Bad taste: like shouting truths in church at 
Wilson, or tipping a bucketful of human excre- 
ment in a file full of draft cards, or sending 
Lyndon Johnson literature advertising Austra- 
lian underwater swimming equipment. 


But perhaps bad taste is becoming the only 
way to communicate with those who think 
genocide is in good taste. Lady Bird’s eyes 
filled with tears when that Bad Eartha lashed 
out (if the papers don’t lie). Vietnam leaves 
her dry-eyed. 


& 


ESKIMOS GET BENEFIT 


OF THE LOST DETERRENT 


Once again the James Bond scenario unrolls, with 
frogmen, submarines, and vaniished H-bombs. This 
time it’s set in Greenland, last ‘time it was Palo- 
mares. Instead of peasants and fishermen, its 
Eskimos and polar bears who are getting tthe 
benefit of the Great Deterrent. 


It will presumably make ‘another all-singing, all- 
dancing, all-healthy Cliff Richard film. And the 
next time the ‘impossible happens perhaps ‘it will 
be ‘in 'a more densely populated region. Or, worse 
Still, a more affluent region. 


But at least we can be sure the bombs won’t go 
off accidentally, can’t we? As the experts - whose 
facts are uncheckable, and who are therefore tin- 
fallible - point out, they haven’t gone off up to 
now. In fact, by their neat logic, the more acci- 
dents happen, with H-bombs scattered all over the 
landscape, the safer everything can be seen ito be. 


Mind, lif they had been wrong in this case. .. .Then 
it would probably have been the end for all of us, 
leaving the unfortunate survivors out of ‘it. For 
the air base at Thule, seven miles from where 
the bomber crashed with iits cheerful tittle load, 


would be likely to be among the very first targets 
in tthe case of a Russian attack. . 
This is in fact a ‘text-book case of the kind of 
incident that could accidentally launch an atomic 
war. We even have ‘the appropriate background 
of crisis - and if it had happened a day or so later 
you'd Ihave had the bizarre episode of the cap- 
tured US Navy ship off the North Korean coast to 
lend colour to the suggestion of some Kind of 
general offensive. 
Top that with the fact that the man in the White 
House has paranoid ‘tendencies and here we go 
for Dr Strangelove Mark II. (And if you think 
that’s exaggerating, any man who has a pedigree 
bull worth thousands destroyed just because it 
jumps when he’s having it branded, so that his 
initials go on crooked, can fairly be suspected of 
paranoid tendencies.) 
Well, this time the experts were right and the 
bombs didn’t go off. The world goes on, and withtn 
a few days of the periodic accident that briefly 
awakens one to the constant presence, other per- 
sonal and public crises push ‘it into the back- 
ground once more. Until the next time. 

Kevin McGrara 
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Freedom from what? 


The freedom to be oneself is some- 
thing that has been sought from time 
immemorial, although only one or two 
exceptional people complete this 
search. One was Jesus of Nazareth; a 
man like any one of us, but a man 
who refused ‘to be conditioned by the 
society in which he lived; which con- 
ditioning always introduces ‘nhibi- 
tions. Jesus rejected any “good ad- 
vice’ offered to him by the theolo- 
gians of his day. He found his answers 
within himself, wherein lies the true 
self, this inner core to which Roger 
Barnard refers in his article, The 
Beatles: Freedom for what? last week. 
In my book Beyond Relativity I state 
the need for a freedom from, not a 
freedom for; an expression used by 
Roger, but which he now states is 
completely unrealistic. The best possi- 
ble thing that could happen today is 
for President Johnson to be freed 
from an jidea that drives him to seek 
the killing and ‘torturing of people in 
order to “save the world from eter- 
nal perdition ”. 

Roger’s article is a mixed-up one 
because of confusion between ‘the 
search itself and an end that can be 
reached. Art is a search, not an end 
in itself. The Beatles are searching - 
as are so many young people today - 
and good luck ‘to them all. But this 
does not mean they have as yet got to 
the end of their search. An anthro- 
pologist at Rome University has been 
making a study of the way in which 
in all peoples ‘there arises the need ‘to 
look for a saviour - to help ‘in this 
search. The Germans found Hitler in 
a time of great despair. We in Britain 
found Churchill. The Beatles are 
attracted to a certain Indian mystic, 
who incidentally ‘is condemned [in the 
East. And one hears that he ‘is telling 
young people ‘to obey ‘their elders be- 
cause they have had more experience 
of life and must know best. Which of 
course includes a man like President 
Johnson. Apart from this implication, 
however, ‘if all young people obeyed 
their elders then no more progress 
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could be made, only a status quo pre- 
served. This ‘is not real mysticism. In 
fact one identifies a false prophet. 
Which does not negate ‘the honest and 
earnest search of ithe Beatles them- 
selves. Only this way they will now 
continue to find true freedom elusive. 
Until such time as they look for their 
answers ‘inside themselves - instead of 
looking for “good advice” coming 
from without. 

H. W. Heason, 

Lake End House, 

Newstead Abbey Park, 

Linby, Notts. 


Free for all? 

I think we should get a few facts 
straight about the state of “ free- 
dom”. 

The Beatles could not be free if they 
had to produce all their needs for 
living, which in my opinion, while it 
means that they themselves are free, 
makes thousands of other people 
unfree. 

Consider for example the workers 
who weave the cloth for their clothes, 
the people who keep their house in 
order, the people who protect their 
property and the people who do their 
accounts. 

Freedom for a select few is not my 
idea of freedom. My idea of freedom 
is only possible when everyone takes 
on a more responsible attitude to their 
own personal needs and _ service, 
therefore releasing lackeys and ser- 
vants in order that they too can con- 
tribute something to culture and 
learning. 

Failing this I am content to enjoy a 
few hours each week (after doing 
necessary toil to keep society in 
existence) enjoying Ethical Idealism 
as Roger Barnard has called it. 

I often wonder how much the skilled 
technicians in the BBC were paid in 
wages to make the Beatles so famous. 
The Beatles owe more to mass com- 
munication technique and modern 
means of transport for their position 
in life than perhaps many would 
suppose. 

I would venture to add that most of 
people who produced the 
“means ”, received no more than the 
rate for the job and plenty of over- 
time pay to go with it. 

The honour was more work not more 
freedom to think and do what they 
would like to do. 

Laura Birch, 

34 Myddlelan Road, 

Bowes Park, 

London N22. 


The real Beatles 


It is pretty unprofitable to criticise 
either Roger Barnard’s or Albert 
Hunt’s remarks on the Beatles, since 
neither bears much relationship to 
the Beatles themselves, or what 
they’re up to. in YM 

Of 'the two, Albert Hunt’s position is 
the most acceptable: that of ‘the in- 
tellectual, recognising the Beatles un- 
doubted charisma, and, yielding to his 
enjoyment of ‘their work, trying to 
adapt his ‘theories, as well as exag- 
gerating the Beatles’ gifts a little, in 
order to achieve a meeting between 
the two. 

Roger Barnard, on ‘the other hand, 
since the Beatles don’t seem ‘to fit 
anywhere in his private “ orthodoxy ”, 
and whether or not he likes their 
music, needs to equally misrepresent 
their achievements in order ito deny 
them any significance. 

His remarks reveal a wilful ignorance 
of their “ privileged ” life-style, and 
particularly of their music: “They 
still reproduce experiences that are 
quaint, insipid, whimsical or generally 
ridiculous, but never the terrifying.” 
As it happens, terrifying would not 
be inappropriate in describing A Day 
in the Life, tthe Jast track on ‘their 


Sgt Pepper LP, which has a near- 
classical ‘capacity to jolt listeners into 
a new uncertainty and thoughtfulness, 
and which, forming as it does a kind 
of epilogue ‘to ‘the record, ties together 
in a knot of some urgency the threads 
of pathos and sadness that have 
underlain the preceding songs. 

In fact, in their chosen capacity as 
entertainers (no more or less a neces- 
sary and honourable profession in a 
decadent society than in a_ post- 
revolutionary one), they have pushed 
the definition of entertainment fur- 
ther in the direction of seriousness 
and reality than anybody would have 
thought possible five years ago. 

True, the Beatles might well run ‘into 
trouble with the show biz medium 
they work in; its voracious preoccupa- 
tion with fashion certainly vitiates 
any attempt at permanence. But in 
this age, show biz has taken over 
culture to the point where all new 
ideas become mere trend-fodder, or 
are simply ignored. By finding them- 
selves by definition at the heart of 
this system, the Beatles are in a 
fortunate position to turn ‘it, at least 
for the ‘time being, to good account, 
in that a progressive culture is the 
best environment for a continuously 
developing talent. Success becomes a 
stimulous rather than a haven, and as 
each succeeding album improves on, 
and ‘in a way renders obsolete its 
predecessor, the whole process be- 
comes a mutual adventure and educa- 
tion for both artist and audience. 

And ‘this is why the Beatles are suc- 
cessful - and important. They are 
sensitive to ithe culture that produced 
them; they give iit back to the public 
as art and, unlike, say, jazz musicians 
(not that this country could produce 
a significant jazz musician), they go 
at a pace ‘that the majority of their 


audience can keep up with. It’s as, 


simple as that. Our culture cannot 
produce great art, but in the Beatles 
it has an art ‘that ‘is both popular and 
truthful 'to it. And that’s a lot to be 
thankful for. 

J. D. Marchebanks, 

29 Inglewood Road, 

London NW6. 


Death of God 


I have followed the correspondence 
on anarchists and Christians with 
great interest, but there is one point 
which divides them which has not yet 
been raised: the existence of God. The 
overwhelming consensus amongst 
anarchists is that atheism is funda- 
mental to anarchism; the reverse is 
true for Christians. 

We both say freedom is a supreme 
good, but can the belief in the possi- 
bility of freedom for mankind be re- 
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conciled with belief in the existence 
of God? For if God (as the word is 
generally used by Christians) means 
a power infinitely superior to mankind 
and independent of it, and against 
whose capacity for domination (how- 
ever benign) it would be useless to 
struggle, then freedom for mankind - 
by which I mean total control, without 
the possibility of intervention, by 
mankind of its situation - is not a 
possibility; and Christians cannot be 
anarchists. Their only realistic posi- 
tion, then, is one of childlike depen- 
dence, which is, in fact, one which 
most Christians adopt. 

This explains why the Christian 
Church, in spite of the exemplary 
humanism of its founder, is (with 
heroic exceptions) indifferent to man- 
kind’s sufferings. They are deprived 
of any real capacity for action because 
they regard themselves as children of 
God and not his heirs. 

The problem was stated by Bakunin: 
“even if God exists, it is necessary to 
abolish him,” and it could not have 
been better put. Can Christians be 
atheists? Not can, but must, if the 
Church is to play her part in the 
progress of mankind; and the idea of 
the death of God upon the cross, be- 
cause He saw that mankind could 
only reach its maturity without Him, 
must become the central theme of 
Christian doctrine. This would re- 
lease the Church from its infantile 
fixation of a phantasy father-figure 
and divert its immense energies to 
the welfare (that is salvation) of 
mankind. 

Peter Lumsden, 

Flat D, 23 South Villas, 

London NWI. 


Back Britain 


I note Peace News ‘is carrying an ad- 
vertisement for coloured contracep- 
tives. Obviously this is a new break- 
through ‘in a bold, outstanding com- 
mercial venture. There is however one 
small ‘improvement that could be 
made: to combine ‘this new venture 
with ‘the Uniion Jacks and “I’m Back- 
ing Britain ” campaign. This I am sure 
would have a far wider appeal, and 
would be a ‘best seller everywhere. 
One slight modification of tthe slogan 
might be as well. Remembering 
Boccacio and other such men of 
letters, may I suggest: “we are 
double-backing Britain.” 

John St Laurence, 

13 Goodwin Street, 

London N4. 


Deadline for letters is 
Monday. Shorter letters 
run less risk of being cut. 
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Sponsored by the Council for the 
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Please send 
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Postal Order for £......... (Cheques 
payable to CAABU please). 


Robin Gollan 


AUSTRALIANS 
IN VIETNAM 


Last week Robert Hurwitt wrote 
about Australians and New Zealand- 
ers Against the Vietnam War 
(ANZAVW), a London-based organi- 
sation of exiles and expatriots: work- 
ing for Australian withdrawal from 
Vietnam. This week Robin Gollan, a 
founding member of ANZAVW, dis- 
cusses more closely the exact nature 
of Australian involvement in Viet- 
nam. Photos show Australians demon- 
strating against the war during Lyn- 
don Johnson’s motorcade tour of 
Sydney when he visited Australia in 
October 1966. 


The 8,000 Australian troops in Viet- 
nam are a mere drop in the military 
bucket. But politically, they are im- 
portant enough to make President 
Johnson think it worthwhile to fly 
10,000 miles to Prime Minlister 
Harold Holt’s funeral. 

Yet Australia is not 'in Vietnam simply 
as a result of American pressure. The 
governing coalition, which has been 
in office in Australia for 8 years, led 
by Menzies, then Holt, and now Gor- 
ton, ‘is a willing ally. When Holt 
climbed on the Johnson-Vietnam 
bandwagon with “all the way with 
LBJ”, he was reflecting past as well 
as future policy. 

Australian military “advisers” have 
been in Vietnam since 1962. Within 
ttwo months of the American decision 
in February 1965 ‘to bomb the North 
and commence open military opera- 
tions ‘in the South, the Australian 
government promised a batallion of 
1,400 men. Originally a token force, 
the numbers ‘have escalated with 'the 
war. In 1966 'the batallion was re- 
placed by a self-contained ‘task force 
of 4,500 men, and at the same time it 
was decided to ‘include conscripted 
national servicemen among the 
troops. Last year the numbers were 
raised 'to above 8,000, about half of 
whom are conscripts. 


The government feels no need for a 
sophisticated explanation of its ‘inter- 
vention. It bluntly asserts, despite the 
evidence to ‘the contrary, that the war 
is simply a result of aggression from 
the North, and 'that aggression must 
be resisted. Otherwise ‘the Asian 


dominoes will fall one after another 
and Australia itself will be the final 
piece to fall. The government denies 
that it is in Vietnam at the request of 
the United States. It claims that a 
plea for help came from Saigon, an 
explanation which was hastily and 
unconvincingly concocted when it be- 
came apparent that the intervention 
could not be justified by the SEATO 
pact. 

Despite considerable opposition to the 
war in Australia, ‘the majority of 
people appear to support it. The last 
major test of opinion was a year ago 
in the elections for the Common- 
wealh House of Representatives. The 
Labour Party, then under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Calwell, fought 
(though half-heartedly in 'the case of 
many of the candidates) on the policy 
of withdrawing the Australian force. 
The election resulted ‘in an ‘increased 
majority for the Holt government: a 
result which, while not entirely due 
to the war issue, was certainly iin- 
fluenced by it. 


Following ‘the election Calwell re- 
signed the leadership and was re- 
placed by Whittam, who claims to be 
modernising 'the ‘image of the party. 
Part of 'the modernisation has been 
the adoption of a more equivocal 
policy on Vietnam. Withdrawal of 
Australian troops has disappeared 
and has been replaced by a four-point 
programme (1) end the war by nego- 
tiation, (2) stop the bombing of the 
North, (3) recognise the NLF and (4) 
scale down ‘the war. Since none of 
these are matters over which any 
Australian government could con- 
ceivably have control, ‘it is clear that 
the definiite policy of withdrawal has 
been replaced by vague sentiments 
which provide talking points but little 
possibility of action if Labour were 
returned tto office in the next election. 
Labour criticism concentrates on side 
issues. They criticise 'the government, 
quite, correctly, for showing even less 
‘interest than Johnson in finding ways 
to a peaceful settlement. They make 
much of Australia’s trade with China. 
China 'is seen by the government as 
the ultimate threat to Australian 
security. Why then, says the Labour 


Party, does ‘it permit the export of 
large quantities of wheat, and in the 
last year some £2 million worth of 
steel? These are points worth making 
in showing the ‘inconsistency of the 
government’s position, but they are 
debating points only. 


The nakedness of the official Labour 
position was revealed most fully in 
connection with tthe Defence Force 
Protection Act. They decided not to 
oppose the Act which makes it an 
offence to send, or to advocate send- 
ing medical or any other kind of aid 
to the DRV or the NLF. They sniped 
from the wings, contrasting the value 
of the aid which might be given with 
the £2 million worth of steel sent with 
government approval to China. But 
they showed little concern about the 
invasion of civil liberties implied by 
the Act itself. 


The fact ‘is, the Act has not only 
affected people’s ‘ability to maintain 
contact with countries with which 
they are not legally at war, but has 
also influenced ‘the publication of 
criticism. Printers and publishers 
have already refused to publish cer- 
tain ‘things 'In case they were liable 
under the Act. 

Among 'the rank and file of 'the Labour 
Party ‘there is plenty of direct oppo- 
sition to 'the war. There have been un- 
successful attempts by the Seamen’s 
Union to ban shipments to Vietnam. 
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Arthur Calwell, no longer the leader 
but still, at ‘the age of 71, a force 
within the party, is fighting for a re- 
turn to the policy of withdrawing 
Australian troops. However, the main 
expression of opposition ‘to the war 
is outside tthe established political 
instiutions. 


Old established peace organisations, 
such as the Association for Inter- 
national Cooperation and Disarma- 
ment, have been joined iin organising 
opposition to the war by new groups 
concerned specifically with Vietnam. 
The Vietnam Action Committee in 
Sydney, the Vietnam Day Committee 
in Melbourne, the Youth Campaign 
Against Conscription, and Save Our 
Sons, to mention a few, have coopera- 
ted ‘in demonstrations, meetings, and 
so forth. 


University students organised by 
various university societies, as well 
as ad hoc Vietnam Committees, have 
played a leading part in anti-war 
activities. The students of the Monash 
Labour Club have taken the lead in 
defying the Defence Force Protection 
Act. Advertisements in newspapers 
and journals have been used exten- 
sively, 'the most recent example be- 
ing an advertisement in a scientific 
journal signed by 600 scientists. 


Demonstrations against the war, of 
the same kind as 'in America but on a 
smaller scale, have been building up 
since 1965, In the most recent demon- 
strations 10,000 people have marched 
in Sydney. Direct action such as draft 
resistance has been hampered by the 
way in which call-up for military 
service occurs. All men iin their 20th 
year have to register, but only a pro- 
portion are called up, the selection 
being made by ballot. 


Consequently, strong element of 
chance militates against widespread 
direct opposition to 'the draft. There 
have been numerous cases of con- 
scientious objection, and in at least 
one case the objector has carried his 
protest into a military prison, after 
he had been refused exemption. 


The opposition in Australia will cer- 
tainly continue, and there appear to 
be good possibilities of ‘turning the 
existing disquiet into more general 
active opposition. This will depend of 
course on the peace movement iin 
Australia. However, a group of Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders iin Eng: 
land has formed to give whatever help 
it can to the Australian and New 
Zealand movements against ‘the war. 
(See Robert  Hurwitt’s “ Aussie 
Allies” ‘in last week’s Peace News.) 
It is expected that the Symposium’ at 
Friends House on Saturday, January 
27, will result in the establishment of 
a firm organisation for‘this purpose. 
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Who cares about Biafra? 


John Rety writes: Is the peace move- 
ment unconcerned about what is 
happening in Nigeria? The vicious 
war continues. Seven hundred civil- 
jians at a time are massacred by 
Federal forces: is that all right? 


The memory of past massacres has 
made the Ibos determined to stay out 
of the Federation, but what about ‘the 
cost? All they want is to be left alone 
to lead their own lives. Their offer of 
peace was nevertheless rejected by 
General Gowon. 


Though the advance of Federal troops 
has been stopped, day and night 


Student 
protest: how far 
does it go? 


On Wednesday, thousands of students 
from 700 colleges and universities 
took part in a mass meeting in Bir- 
mingham called by the National 
Union of Students in protest at the 
government cancelling part of an ex- 
pected rise in the grant. 


Last week, hundreds of students at 
Aston University in Birmingham were 
involved in sit-ins and demonstrations 
reminiscent of LSE’s March Days last 
year, aimed at securing some fairer 
degree of student representation. 

On Monday, students from Manches- 
ter University took part in picketing 
at the Roberts Arundel factory in 
Stockport, which culminated in one 
student getting arrested. 

Three areas of conflict, three differ- 
ent enemies, three varying methods 
of approach. But fundamentally, all 
related aspects of the same struggle. 


At one time the focus seems to be 
upon furthering the rights of students 
- at another time upon campaigning 
for a juster society. Compared with a 
few years ago, the balance seems tto 
have swung towards the former 
alternative. 

How ‘rue this really ‘is it is hard to 
say - inevitably press coverage, in- 
cluding that of Peace News, is iin- 
fluenced by such irrelevant factors 
as the relative ease with which a story 
can be covered on your own doorstep 
compared with one a few miles fur- 
ther away (compare LSE and Aston 
University, and think how much pub- 
licity Goldie would have got if he’d 
escaped from Birmingham Zoo). 

But such change of emphasis as there 
has been need not be regretted by 
those who feel that internal student 
politics - which ‘includes sit-ins as well 
as those oh so jovial student elections 
- is trivial compared with H-bombs, 
Vietnam and race relations. 

To desert the Political Club ‘type of 
politics, outwardlooking though it 
might formally be, with its motions 
deploring this and that, and votes of 
confidence, and neatly balanced set of 
vice-presidents, is not a bad ‘thing. To 
concentrate on developing a new style 
of politics, based on power achieved 
and responsibility accepted, may in- 
volve a preoccupation with one’s own 
community that can seem selfish, but 
is necessary. 

And it is impossible to draw any rigid 
distinction between external and in- 
ternal politics - remember LSE’s epi- 
sode started with a concern over UDI, 
before taking on ‘the Student Power 
colouring. The kind of activity by 
which ‘internal and external respon- 
sibility might be synthesised might 
for example be directed by students 
In Oxford at Magdalene College atmed 
at getting the college to reverse its 
decision not to sell to a local authority 
a site needed for gypsies. 


bombing of Biafra continues. The 
latest bombing casualty 'is the library 
of Biafra University. Czech planes 
flown by South African mercenaries 
have also bombed marketplaces and 
industrial buildings. 

The Biafran Army is now fighting as 
a people’s Army, men, women, and 
children. Enugu. (previously capital 
city of Biafra), contrary to Federal 
propaganda, ‘is still not wholly occu- 
pied by Federal forces, and fighting 
continues there. 


The Nigerian economy would have 
collapsed completely by now had it 
not been for British and Russian 
loans. The latest loan for £10 million 
from Britain lis nevertheless a matter 
for dispute. There has been no change 
in 'the East-West diplomatic alliance 
against Biafra since my last article 
(“ Biafra: Who Pays For The War? ” 
December 22). Since the Ibos manu- 
facture their own arms and are fairly 
self-sufficient in their economy, they 
can probably still hold out for some 
time. 

The implied apologies by Colin Legum 
in last Sunday’s Observer for the 


massacres have made London 
Biafrans bitter; they claim ithat the 
massacres are completely indiscrim- 
inate. I was shown several photo- 
graphs of truncated bodies of Ibos, 
with severed ‘heads lying nex't 'to the 
bodies. Biafrans claim that these 
photographs were sent to all news- 
papers, who have refused to print 
them. 


Biafrans commented that for the ‘time 
being they are prepared to believe 
that ‘there are no British troops help- 
ing Federal forces, which was the 
reason for the burning down in Port 
Harcourt of UAC (a multiple chain- 
store), Elder Dempster, and Shell BP 
headquarters. But these firms them- 
Selves ‘have ‘in the past been accused 
of financially helping the Federal 
government. 


Had ‘it not been for Russian involve- 
ment on tthe Federal side, that part of 
the peace movement which takes its 
direction from Moscow would be 
vocally demonstrating on the streets. 
If the independent peace movement 
is not going to bestir itself about 
Biafra, who will? 


New town blacks 


The readership of Peace News and of 
the Daily Telegraph does not, I sup- 
pose, overlap very much. So most of 
you will have missed an illustrated 
article by MP Desmond Donnelly in 
their colour supplement last Friday. 


It was as well he resigned from the 
Parliamentary Labour Party on ‘the 
pe day. “Outposts that may 
eep Southern Africa white ” is what 
the piece is called. It seems pretty 
clear that that will be fine by Mr 
Donnelly. It deals with Portuguese 
Africa, mainly Mozambique. 
“The Portuguese are tackiling the 
task of counter-insurgency with 
vigour ” writes the brisk Mr Donnelly. 
““Legs and brain is the answer, legs 
and brain’ said one Portuguese 
brigadier to me [note ‘the one-upman- 
ship even in this context]. 
“There was every indication that the 
Portuguese can ‘be rough and ruth- 
less. They do not stand on niceties, 
legal or physical. For example, vigil- 
ante bands of Portuguese farmers 
have been formed in certain places; 
and in Angola large numbers of 
Africans were shot peremptorily in 
the original uprising.” 


The conclusion of all this is that, if 
the Portuguese, the Rhodesians and 
the South Africans hold firm, “ south- 
ern Africa will be a white dominated 
region for the next 'two or three hun- 
dred years”, and that Britain was 
over-hasty in getting out of Africa. 


And, of course, there is no widespread 
support for dissident elements from 
outside, whiich pin down 80,000 
Portuguese troops not including those 
recruited locally, and costs 45% of 
Portugal’s national budget. It’s for 
their own protection that “'the Portu- 
guese have been rounding up Africans 
living in isolated kraals in the bush. 
These Africans are being settled in 
new villages surrounded by wire and 
patrolled by ‘troops. 


No question of them having any New 
Town Blues though. “ It ‘is impossible 
to detect any resentment on ‘the 
smiling black faces. Rather the atmos- 
phere was of happy acceptance.” A 
polite lot too: “Most of the men 
stood up courteously ‘and saluted as I 
strolled past.” 
Well lawks a massy Massa Donnell - 
yo’ sho’ did hab a fine time! 

KEVIN McGRATH 
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Sitting in the cafe opposite Peace 
News, watching the passing vans, of 
which there are many, filling the 
window with successive colours; post- 
office red, British Rail yellow, and 
blue, and orange, and green. Like 
sliding- panels. It occurred to me - 
not for the first time - how immensely 
and variously colourful most city 
streets - most full, busy streets - are. 
And how little we notice it. Our eyes 
seem to reduce everything to a 
shadowy near-monochrome (“as 
through a glass darkly’’). Why? Pre- 
sumably as a defence against their 
being dazzled and our minds dis- 
tracted, which is what would happen 
if we really saw all ‘the colours our 
eyes scan during the course of any 
day; if we saw them as we do in pic- 
tures or at the cinema, when we are 
consciously aware of colour. (If you 
see Poor Cow, note how bright, even 
enchanting the drab south London 
locations become.) 

But 'then there are many such sensa- 
tions and functions which 'the body 
seals off, inhibits and denies itself; if 
it didn’t, life in a city would immedi- 
ately become intolerable. Its sense 
and its’ sensitivities would be 
swamped and bombarded with ex- 
periences, most of them foul and un- 
welcome. And ‘it goes without saying 
that anyone, an artist maybe, who 
goes round prodding these atrophied 
Sensitivities ‘into life, ‘is a foe ‘to the 
community, fostering sedition and 
discontent... 


* * a 


Enough! Back ‘to reality. First reac- 
tion to the news that a sort of cage 
where prisoners can be exposed ‘to 
the public gaze is being set up ‘in a 
town in the Phillippines - disgust. On 
the other hand if you could set aside 
the degradattion involved ‘in establish- 
ing what amounts to a human zoo - 
which you can’t do - it could have 
something ‘to be said for iit. A't least 
it would mean that the public would 
see what was being done jin their 
name. In the same way executions in 
public, where tthe condemned man 
may face his accusers, have more to 
commend tthem than those done dis- 
honourably tin civilised privacy - I 
know which I would choose for my- 
self. Though ‘it would probably be- 
come ‘an ‘influential part of the enter- 
tainment industry nowadays. 
* * * 


Talking about prisons and suchlike, 
there was the Cardiff JP who resigned 
because he objected to prisoners iin 
Cardiff being given a more or less 
decent Christmas dinner. What a 
grotesque and pitiful old man 
Lieutenant-Commander Clifford Mad- 
docks sounds: “Bread and dripping 
is all I would have given them.” 
Thank God he won’t be able 'to stand 
in judgment over any more poor 
bastards. 

A campaign that could draw wide 
popular support might be tto make iit 
mandatory for all magistrates to serve 
a three month sentence to let them 
know what it’s all about. And I mean 
incognito - give lit out ‘that they’re in 
for molesting little girls or something 
like ‘that. 

* * ™ 

John Ball’s competition: Paul John- 
son, in ‘the New Statesman’s London 
Diary last week, wrote: “ For reasons 
which are ‘too complicated to explain, 
I found myself being driven ‘to Alder- 
maston station by a hunting-lady.” 
How did Johnson get into this - for a 
lefty - amazingly compromising ‘posi- 
tion? 200 words or less, please. Marks 
for plausibility, improbability or ‘too- 
probabality. Unusual prizes. 
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HE CAUGHT THE WAND IN H18, AND WE 8TOOD IN THAT CONNECTION, LOOKING AT EACH OTHER—Chap. xi. 


ROBERT HURWITT 


The triumph of 
Uriah Heep 


Lyndon B. Johnson: The Exercise of 
Power, by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak (Allen & Unwin Ltd 50s). 


Physically they bear a superficial re- 
semblance but their psychic make-up 
is almost undistinguishable. Lyndon 
Baines Johnson is but Uriah Heep 
writ large. The American Heep: 
Horatio Alger’s Heep. He ‘aimed 
higher and, unhampered by any 
Dickensian pitfalls, achieved his goal. 
While we of the New Left recoiled in 
horror at the schemes of literature’s 
most contemptible villain, his histori- 
cal counterpart scrambled to the top 
of the Heeps. 


Lyndon B. Johnson: The Exercise of 
Power is a reasonably good account 
of LBJ’s long Washington career and 
his gradual rise from sycophant to 
tyrant. It is actually a fairly sympa- 
thetic account by two reporters who, 
both ‘in this book and in ‘their daily 
American syndicated column “ Inside 
Report”, support the Cold War 
policies of this and past administra- 
tions. 
On Panama, the Dominican Republic, 
and Vietnam, Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak simply reiterate ‘the 
rhetoric of intervention. On the 
Dominican Republic crisis, for exam- 
ple, they show Johnson’s marine ‘in- 
vasion as the only possible response 
to the cable from US ambassador 
Bennett that American lives were in 
danger. This is a nice simple state- 
ment of the situation. The authors 
have not seen fit to complicate the 
issue with such extraneous data as 
that brought out by Senator Ful- 
bright’s investigation of the incident, 
some of which he set forth in The 
Arrogance of Power: 
“In mid-afternoon of April 28 
Colonel Pedre Bartolome Benoit, 
head of a junta which had been 
hastily assembled, asked again, this 
time in writing, for United Stattes 
troops on ‘the ground ithat interven- 
tion was the only way ‘to prevent a 
communist takeover; no mention 
was made of the junta’s inability 
to protect American lives. This re- 
quest was denied in Washington 
and Benoit was thereupon told that 
the United States would not inter- 
vene unless he said that he could 
not protect American citizens pre- 
sent in the Dominican Republic.” 


Similarly, Evans and Novak’s treat- 
ment of Vietnam tends to be on the 
neanderthal side. The lack of depth 
evident ‘in the 'book’s study of the 
eriod since ‘the 1964 elections is, 
however, not ttoo serious a drawback, 


and is more ‘than understandable 
under the “injunction for secrecy” 
that Johnson places on all his staff, 
under his theory of government by 
manoeuvrebility. The President does 
not like public debate. 

The major strength of this book lies, 
then, not ‘in its study of the President, 
but of the Senator: Johnson wheed- 
ling his way into the Democratic 
Minority Leadership, licking the 
appropriate asses, conniving and 
bullying, and perfecting his system 
of rewards and punishments. He be- 
came majority leader in 1954 when 
Senator Wayne Morse switched from 
the Republican to the Democratic 
side of the Senate, giving ithe Demo- 
crats a majority of one and receiving 
a seat on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee ‘in return. 


Political tools 


Johnson’s reign in the Senate was, in 
many respects, the peak of his glory. 
It was ‘the time when he perfected 
“the exercise of power” and used 
this power towards what was and is, 
as this book well documents, his one 
overriding passion: more power. His 
whole career until that reign was 
mere ‘preparation for it: his 1931 
debut in Washington as secretary to 
the arch-reactionary “‘Texas pluto- 
crat”” Congressman Richard Kleberg; 
his subsequent terms as a New Deal 
representative from Texas, an FDR 
dependable (FDR was where the 
power was: “Johnson’s overt move 
to the right may be said to have 
started ithe day of Roosevelt’s 
death”); his courtship with the all 
powerful Texas oil interests; his 
quiet, non-committal work with all 
Sides on any important question. 

To rule the Senate Johnson used 
every political tool he could com- 
mand, and perfected their use. His 
chief weapon was committee assign- 
ments. Members of “the Johnson 
network” and Senators whose votes 
he needed on a particular tissue were 
richly rewarded. Humphrey and 
Mansfield with posts on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, John Kennedy 
with Labour Committee, McCarthy 
Committee, and Foreign Relations, 
Symington with Armed Services and 
McCarthy Committee seats, etc. While 
Senators Douglas, Kefauver, and 
others who opposed his rule never 
did get tthe committee assignmenits 
they cherished. 


Johnson’s other weapons were often 
equally effective: appointments to 
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Uriah Heep (left) in an illustration from Charles 


Dickens’ ‘David Copperfield’ 


the staffs of committees (he gave a 
protege of Margaret Smith, Republi- 
can of Maine, such an appointment 
and received a vote in turn); control 
over office space (Monroney of Okla- 
homa: a vote for a coveted office); 
congressional junkets (Church of 
Idaho got the South American trip his 
wife yearned for); and, of course, 
campaign funds. This last item was 
handled through the notorious Bobby 
Baker, long Johnson’s most trusted 
aide and secretary of the Democratic 
Campaign Committee. 


The Treatment 


Baker was also the head of Johnson’s 
highly effective ‘intelligence system. 
To Baker was assigned the task of 
finding out how each and every 
Senator would vote on a given issue, 
what favours would win each Sena- 
tor’s vote, and tabulating the accurate 
vote counts that always let Johnson 
know whether he would win or lose 
before he took a stand. An interesting 
account is given by Evans and Novak 
of what happened on the Senate 
floor when Baker’s count turned out 
to be wrong by one vote: 


“ When ‘the roll call was completed, 
[Johnson] found himself beaten by 
a single vote, 41 to 40, [Senator] 
Frear had shrieked ‘no’ on the 
amendment. Unsolicited by John- 
son, he voted as a Delaware con- 
servative. But now Johnson shouted 
across the Senate floor to Frear: 
“Change your vote!’ Surprised, 
almost stunned by the command, 
Frear hesitated. Johnson shouted 
again, ‘Change your vote!’ Frear 
did, and ‘the amendment carried.” 


Senator Allen Frear of Delaware was 
a Teliable member of the Johnson 
network. For ‘his public ignominy he 
was richly rewarded with seats on 
the Senate Finance Committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
(Douglas, an economist, spent years 
trying to get on them) and with 
Johnson’s support for Frear’s pet pro- 
ject: special ‘tax privileges for ‘the 
Du Pont corporation, Delaware’s 
dominant ‘industry. The bill never got 
through under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, but it was passed in 
1961 with Kennedy’s blessing. 

Added to his institutionalised arsenal 
was Johnson’s own personal ttech- 
nique, namely his constant courting 
of younger Senators and meticulous 
attention ‘to details, and, above all, 
what Evans and Novak call ‘The 
Treatment ”: 


“The Treatment could last ten 
minutes or four hours. It came, 
enveloping jits target, at the LBJ 
Ranch swimming pool, in one of 
LBJ’s offices, in the Senate cloak- 
room, on the floor of the Senate 
itself: wherever Johnson might 
find a fellow Senator within his 
reach. Its tone could be supplica- 
tion, accusation, cajolery, exhuber- 
ance, scorn, tears, complaint, the 
hint of threat. It was all of these 
together. It ran the gamut of human 
emotions... .” 
The description goes on iin this vein 
but I think that passage gets the point 
across. Evans and Novak give several 
examples of The Treatment in opera- 
tion. It was remarkably effective for 
Senate use, but Johnson’s efforts to 
apply it to world leaders, notably De 
Gaulle, were doomed to fail (after 
this effort Johnson “remarked to a 
Texas politician that ‘the trouble with 
De Gaulle is that he’s got the biggest 
ego in the world ’.”) 
One man remarkably susceptible to 
The Treatment was Senator Hubert 
Humphrey. Poor lonely Hubert. He 
came ‘to the Senate in 1948, a fire- 
breathing liberal (!) who had just 
succeeded in splitting the Democratic 
Party by forcing a civil rights plank 


into its campaign platform. Conse- 
quently, he was persona non grata on 
Capitol Hill, LBJ took Humphrey 
under his wing, befriended him, ad- 
vised him, got him important commit- 
tee assignments. In turn, Humphrey 
became a loyal member of the net- 
work. The description of his yielding, 
his long covert relationship with LBJ, 
and his use by LBJ to keep the 
liberals in line, make very informa- 
tive reading. 

Evans and Novak estimate that about 
one quarter of the Senate was in ithe 
Johnson network, both Democrats 
and Republicans. This includes a sur- 
prising number of those who are now 
openly critical of his policies in Viet- 
nam: Church, Hartke, Thurston, 
Morton, Fulbright, and Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, for example. McCarthy openly 
broke with LBJ when iit became evi- 
dent that Humphrey, and not he, was 
Johnson’s choice for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. McCarthy was bitter at having 
been used merely to keep tthe public 
in suspense and, much to Johnson’s 
chagrin, publicly removed himself 
from consideration just when Johnson 
was enjoying his masturbatory little 
national spotlight the most. 

Johnson was the most powerful 
Senate Majority Leader in US history. 
The closest runner-up for that distinc- 
tion was the man from whom Johnson 
learned the technique, FDR’s New 
Deal majority leader Joe Robinson. 
The major difference between their 
reigns, however, is a matter of im- 
portance. It is not a question of the 
degree to which they exercised their 
power. It is a question of what they 
used it for. 


Barren reign 


Robinson used ‘all his power to push 
through FDR’s legislative programme 
(Evans and Novak make him seem a 
somewhat questionable martyr: he 
‘literally worked himself to death 
trying to pass the Court-packing 
plan”). For all its tremendous limita- 
tions, that New Deal programme 
showed a certain amount of progres- 
sive foresight. Johnson was not and 
is not commited to any such pro- 
gramme. The key point of this book, 
emphasised over and over again, 1S 
that Lyndon Johnson believes in no 
programme nor ideology other than 
political expediency. His chief occupa- 
tion (and relaxation!) throughout his 
life has been the study of political 
power. And his study has but one end 
in view: to gain more power and to 
use that power to gain even more 
power. For this reason, his frustra- 
tion over Vietnam must be a very 
deep one: “With all the power of 
the Presidency at his disposal, John- 
son [iis] unable to tame the world as 
he had tamed Congress.” 


For the same reason, his reign as 
Majority Leader is remarkably barren 
of meaningful legislation. Johnson 
“ created a mighty legislative machine 
that produced only trivia.” To avoid 
controversy and prevent either split- 
ting the party or having to take a 
stand, Johnson worked quietly to gut 
every piece of major legislation that 
appeared. The toothless civil rights 
bills passed under the Eisenhower 
administration are an excellent exam- 
ple of his handiwork. (“I want to run 
the Senate. I want to pass the bills 
that need to be passed. I want my 
party to do right. But all I ever hear 
from tthe liberals fis Nigra, Nigra, 
Nigra.’’) 
In 1957, for example, he conferred 
with Richard Russell, Georgia’s arch- 
segregationalist, to work out what 
itting was necessary to prevent a 
outhern filibuster. Then he pulled 
his network together, put Humphrey 
to work on the liberals, and Dean 


continued on page 8 
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‘Resist evil. That is the first 
imperative. Resist with 
non-violence. That is the best 
way. But if you cannot resist 
evil with non-violence, then 
resist it with violence even, 
but without i/l-will. This is very 
important, Do not surrender, 


Ao not submit to evil.’ 


SATISH KUMAR 


talks to Peace News 


Satish Kumar is an Indian Gandhian who was 
last in England in 1963, when, with E. P. 
Menon, he was about halfway through a two- 
man peace march for unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament that took them all the way round 
the world, from Delhi to Moscow, to Washing- 
ton, to Hiroshima. With his friend Anant he is 
now making an extensive tour of Europe in 
order to promote the forthcoming Gandhi 
Centenary Year. “ Ours is a non-official visit ”, 
they say; but they are connected with the 
National Committee for the Gandhi Centenary 
in New Delhi. In London last week, Satish 
talked to Bob Overy and Roger Barnard. 

Overy: What are the reasons for your trip to 
England? 

Kumar: As you know, the Gandhi Centenary Year 
starts in October 1968. I feel very much that this 
should be a significant year to understand the 
thoughts and principles of Gandhi, so I decided 
to tour Europe. Now I am trying to form some 
committees in England. I am meeting many 


people: writers, intellectuals, politicians. But in ° 


fact, we don’t have to say that Gandhi was a great 
man, and that we must therefore celebrate the 
Gandhi centenary. This is not the point. The point 
is, how Gandhi gives an answer to our modern 
problems, and how Gandhi provides an alternative 
way to the violent structure of society. 


That is, perhaps during the Gandhi Centenary 
Year we can develop a new technique which was 
indicated by Gandhi before his death. Gandhi 
himself could not develop that technique in full 
importance because he did not have enough time. 
We have a sort of responsibility to develop that 
technique in order to bring a revolution. And 
Gandhi Centenary Year is a good occasion to 
concentrate on that. Therefore I have come to 
England and Europe for about eight months. 


There is very little knowledge about Gandhian 
thinking and non-violence and truth force (Satyag- 
raha) in Eastern Europe, so especially I want to 
go there. 1 want to find out and explore the 
possibilities to understand this new way of non- 
violence, Satyagraha, etc, and form some com- 
mittees to make or to publicise these thoughts. 


Barnard: You say that there is very little know- 
ledge of Gandhian techniques, Satyagraha, and so 
forth, in Eastern Europe. I suppose that it is 
probably true that there is a little more under- 
standing in this country, but from the short time 
you have spent in England, just how much real 
understanding, as opposed to knowledge, do you 
think there is among pacifist-minded people in 
this country of Gandhiism and non-violence as a 
way of life? 

Kumar: That is a very interesting question. I think 
that there is a basic difference in the Gandhian 
approach and the approach of pacifists here in 
England and in Europe. You people say no to war, 
you denounce war; but Gandhi was not satisfied 
with this negative approach only. No to war is very 
necessary; but why is war taking place? Nobody 
really wants war. People do not want war. Poli- 
ticians do not want war. Then why is war coming? 


Because the structure of the society is a war- 
making structure: thus it is a warmaking society. 
So, unless we remove this basic element and 
change the structure, peace is not going to come. 
The second basic approach of Gandhi is that 
resistance is important. Resist evil. That is the 
first imperative. Resist with non-violence. That is 
the best way. But if you cannot resist evil with 


non-violence, then resist it with violence even, 
but without ill will. This is very important. Do not 
surrender, do not submit to evil. 


So this adds up to a total philosophy of a non- 
violent society, because non-violence is a weapon 
of courage, a weapon of strong men, fearless men. 
If we have fear in our mind, or if we are silent, 
we are not non-violent. Silence is worse than 
violence. Non-violence means something very 
active. Sometimes non-violence does not convey 
the idea of one Sanskrit word, namely “ ahimsa,” 
which is non-violence and love together. It has a 
wider meaning. So I think that in England people 
have very little understanding of Ghandian non- 
violence. 

Therefore I have suggested here to some people 
and some organisations, especially the Gandhi 
Centenary Committee, that they produce some 
small pamphlets which describe in simple lan- 
guage these basic principles: What is Satyagraha? 
What is non-violence?. What is Sarvodaya? What 
is truth force? And then distribute these leaflets 
on a mass scale through the universities and the 
colleges and the people and churches everywhere, 
so that people will understand more of Gandhi. I 
think that there is a deep need to make Gandhi 
understood here in England and in Europe. 


Overy: You talked about developing a new 
Gandhian technique which Gandhi himself did not 
develop. You obviously think that this technique, 
whatever it is, is appropriate both in European 
conditions and Indian conditions. This is a pretty 
complicated question, but I would like you to 
assess, if you can, the differences between the 
conditions and the possibilities for non-violent 
action in India and then, if you feel you are able 
to, the possibilities for non-violent action in 
Europe? 

Kumar: I think that when we develop this tech- 
nique of non-violent resistance we have to work 
out different projects, and those projects will 
differ according to the situation. Perhaps you do 
not need anything like Bhoodan (the land gift 
scheme) but you need some different thing. 
Basically, decentralised society is important for 
European countries just as much as for India. You 
have so much centralisation that individual free- 
dom is crushed. Too much urbanisation, too much 
mechanisation, automation and all these things 
you have to work out. 


Peace Army 


In India we are trying to develop this method of 
non-violent resistance vis-a-vis the land problem, 
though I must say that even our movement and 
some leaders of our movement are not ready to go 
further in the field of non-violent resistance. Some 
of our leaders and workers have become part of 
the establishment. They seek a lot of compromise 
with the government, with the vested interests, 
with the status quo. But there are radical 
Gandhians who practice Satyagraha to get land. 
For instance, in the South of India hundreds of 
Sarvodaya workers went on a fast recently against 
a temple which had a lot of land in the area and 
all the products were going to this temple. 


That sort of Satyagraha is being organised and 
even our leaders do send their blessing some- 
times. But I am not very happy with the total 
structure of the Indian.Gandhian movement, and 
I am afraid that, if we become a part of the 
establishment, we cannot bring about a Gandhian 
revolution. We have to oppose evil governments’ 


policies. Our headquarters (of the Gandhian 
movement) have a big office and a big bureauc- 
racy. And for revolution, bureaucracy and all these 
things are obstacles. 


So we need a really radical change, and we think 
that during this Gandhi Centenary Year, if we can 
get 50% of the Indian villages into the Gramdan 
movement, that will be a great success. And we 
want to build a Shanti Sena (Peace Army). At the 
moment we have about 12,000 Shanti Seniks 
(Peace Soldiers) in the Shanti Sena, and during 
this Gandhi Centenary Year we want to raise this 
number to 100,000 Peace Soldiers. And then these 
soldiers will spread out in the villages for the 
revolution in the villages. Really we need a revo- 
lution. Revolution is very important, as important 
as bread for us. We only have to think about what 
sort of revolution. 

Overy: Two things I would like to ask here. First, 
you talk about “we” and the Gandhi Centenary 
Committee in India. Now, this presumably is 
government sponsored, yet you talk about oppos- 
ing the government. This is ambiguous: there are 
tensions there. I'd like you to explain how you see 
this developing. 

Second, you talk about the Gramdan movement 
and the need to extend this. I wonder if you could 
explain this in more detail, because as I under- 
stand it landowners promise to give the land to 
the community, but in fact in many of the Gram- 
dan villages this land has not in fact been handed 
over to the villagers: there is simply the promise 
that people like Vinoba Bhave have gained from 
these people which has not as yet been acted 
upon. So this presumably will be one of the major 
campaigns of the year? 


Kumar: When I say “we” I mean not the com- 
mittee which is sponsored by the government, for 
in fact this committee is not going to play a very 
big role in the real Gandhi centenary. This will be 
an official celebration. They will have an exhi- 
bition, or they will have some publications, or 
they will have some international seminars, and 
so forth. But “ we’ means Gandhian workers, or 
maybe people who are interested in Gandhian 
thinking in India. And we think that we must have 
this Gramdan movement and Shanti Sena and all 
that. So ‘“‘ we’ means not the official committee. 


As to your second point, concerning how far it is 
true that landowners have simply promised land 
and not really given it, you have to realise that 
this is a great revolution: that people have agreed 
to renounce their ownership. In some villages (I 
think that “some” means a couple of hundred) 
we have already formed village assemblies: village 
banks: village courts: village cooperative stores. 
And all the decisions are being taken unanimous- 
ly. There is no more private ownership in those 
villages. But out of 40,000, a couple of hundred 
villages is a very small number. 


In still other villages they have promised to 
renounce their ownership. But because of certain 
difficulties, or lack of workers’ initiative, or lack 
of proper understanding, sometimes workers do 
not make people understand. They just say that 
when you make Gramdan you will have more 
things and more money and more capital and more 
this and that, so please sign it. And some ignorant 
or innocent people sign the papers. It happens! 
And therefore I say that we should not go just 
getting more and more Gramdans and not doing 
the work. After receiving Gramdan .we should 
work and then we should proceed further. 


This is a revolution because people have agreed 
to renounce their ownership. And I think that this 


is a revolutionary movement. What is the ob- 
stacle? The bureaucracy of our movement! Vinoba 
Bhave himself is not a part of that bureaucracy, 
but he is misinformed by it. Our second leader, 
Jayaprakash Narayan, is also misinformed. When 
he comes into our central office he is given a big 
welcome, but he is misinformed about what is 
really happening. This bureaucracy should be 
diminished and we should work on the idealism 
of revolutionaries. If we do not, we are going to 
lose the battle. 


Barnard: As Jayaprakash Narayan pointed out 
recently in Peace News, one of the main planks in 
Gandhi's thought was ‘the lidea ‘that work and 
labour for men, especially manual labour, was 
ennobling and helped a man ‘to find himself and 
his vocation in the world. And ‘in fact we have a 
Similar tradition of such ‘thinking ‘in our own 
country, from John Ruskin 'to William Morris to 
Robert Owen and so on. 


Work and health 


Now, in our modern conditions of highly ‘indust- 
rialised mass societies like Britain and America, 
90% of the jobs 'that people do for a living are 
clearly worthless and stupid and inhuman, and 
this is a great problem: but nevertheless, iit still 
remains true for a man that if ithe job is right for 
him, then he can lose himself happily for hours 
in that job and it becomes one of his ways of 
being in the world. 


At the same time, however, we are now coming 
rapidly to the position where scientific and tech- 
nological advance is making feasible the almost 
total abolition of toil. It is not happening yet, 
certainly, because the means for bringing this 
about are locked up and controlled politically 
and socially in the wrong way: but still, the means 
do exist to abolish socially imposed labour (that 
is, alienated labour) for men for good in advanced 
industrial societies like Britain and America. And 
I wonder myself whether Ghandism has got much 
at all to say ‘to us in potential modern conditions 
like that? 

Kumar: This necessity for manual labour, manual 
work, is not only because we have to earn our 
livelihood. It is more significant than that. If you 
have machines to do all the work, and if you think 
that working is a cultural advancement of man- 
kind, then at any level, ho matter how rich we are, 
no matter how many machines we have to work 
and produce, human being need to work. The 
structure of man’s body is made like that: if you 
do not have work you will be sick. We will have 
more mental problems. We will have more medical 
problemas! We will have more psychological prob- 
ems. 


The body is very much related to the psychology 
of the mind. A farmer who is living in a fresh 
atmosphere, working in the fields and living in 
the woods, had less psychological problems than a 
man living on the 35th floor of Manhattan, or 
living in an air-conditioned box house with nothing 
to do but just push a button and everything is 
ready. I think that science is being misused, and 
now man is less important and machines are more 


The Gandhi Centenary is being celebrated 
all over the world from October 1968 to 
October 1969. I feel that it is very impor- 
tant to put across the revolutionary think- 
ing of Gandhi on this occasion, and to try 
to find out whether we are ready to accept 
the Gandhian system as an alternative to 
our present system. 
To understand this and to make contacts 
for it, Anant and myself are on a six-month 
tour of Europe. After spending about six 
weeks in Britain we will be in Paris (Feb- 
ruary 10-20), Geneva (February 21-25), 
Vienna (February 26 - March 3), Belgrade 
(March 4-14), Sofia (March 15-20), Bucha- 
rest (March 21-25), Budapest (March 
26-31), Prague (April 1-5), Brussels (April 
6-14), Amsterdam (April 15-18), Dusseldorf 
(April 19-21), Bonn (April 22-23), Stuttgart 
(April 24-25), Frankfurt (April 26-28), 
Munich (April 29-30), Berlin (May 1-5), 
Hamburg (May 6-7), Copenhagen (May 
8-16), Leningrad and Moscow (May 17-26), 
Helsinki (May 27-29), Stockholm (June 
1-9), and Oslo (June 10-12). 
To make this project successful, I should 
welcome all support including financial 
help, offers of hospitality, help in organis- 
ing meetings, ete. My address till May 10 
is 22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 

SATISH KUMAR 


Photo of Satish Kumar by Graham Keen. 


Left: members of the Peace Army (Shanti 
Sena); photo by Donald Groom 


important. We are undermining the capacity of 
the human being. We are making him either less 
than a man or more than a man. We have to see 
a man as just a man, not less but not more. 


Therefore I think that this whole mechanised 
system, which either takes man away from 
manual work or makes unnecessary manual work, 
iis wrong. Consequently, I think that Gandhi’s idea 
for manual work as obligatory was a very good 
idea. We only have to use technology to make 
work easier: to have better tools, so that we can 
have an easier approach 'to work. To just have 
piano and sitar and writing and ‘thinking and 
looking at theatres and nothing else: that would 
not be a good society. 


Overy: You talk about the Shanti Seniks and the 
Peace Army. Now, as I understand non-violent 
resistance, one of the most important facets of it 
is that you should have a very clear political or 
social issue round which to organise a campaign, 
and that you should, before you start, see very 
decidedly and decisively the possibility of winning 
that campaign. Would you like to describe the 
possible issues in India that you see a resistance 
campaign being organised around? 

Kumar: Well, to start with political issues, I must 
say that parliamentary democracy has failed in 
India. We tried to copy this British system but for 
the Indian situation it is not at all a suitable propo- 
sition. I know how our candidates get votes. I 
know how caste works there, how money works 
there, how stupid and third-class people get into 
government. Therefore I think that we have a very 
clearcut issue on which to campaign to have a 
different kind of political system which is more 
decentralised. 


Gandhi did not like parliamentary democracy. He 
was never for parliamentary democracy. He want- 
ed village republics and more decentralisation of 
power: on the top, at national level, only a small 
moral organisation just to give advice, or just to 
have some coordination between the states and 
between the villages. But what we have now is not 
coordination; it is not a moral organisation; it is 
not an advisory organisation. There is too much 
power at the top and nothing at the bottom. So this 
is a very clear issue which we have to take up. 


Next, exploitation: the economic issue. All the 
wealth and raw materials from the villages is 
being taken to the city. The rich are becoming 
richer and richer: the poor are becoming poorer 
and poorer. The cities are becoming beautiful: 
there are beautiful industries, beautiful buildings, 
beautiful roads, beautiful parks, beautiful cinemas, 
but only for a very few cities. What about the 
90% of the population in the villages and small 
towns? This big disparity is a challenge for us, 
and therefore we must revitalise the way of 
Satyagraha. 


Good signs 


We are not organising our whole movement on a 
resistance basis. During the time of Independence 
we had a very clear approach to resistance and 
now we have not. Now we have more education 
(perhaps): we go, we preach, we teach, we write, 
we publish literature, we give lectures. But people 
are tired of all these things. So we have to 
organise the Satyagraha movement, the resistance 
movement, on economic and political issues. 


Overy: Let’s look more closely at your Peace 
Army, the Shanti Seniks. How do you see them 
intervening: at what point do they intervene on 
these economic and political issues? This seems 
to me to be the crucial problem when you are 
talking about action. How are your Shanti Seniks 
going to dramatise, by means of Satyagraha, the 
issue of the inadequacy of parliamentary democ- 
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racy in India, and how are they going to change 
the system? 

Kumar: When we have an election I think that we 
must organise anti-election picketing. We will say 
that we are not going to have this practice of 
voting. We refuse to vote and we persuade people 
to stop voting. As I said, we are trying to build 
village republics and Gramdan. This wili be our 
negative resistance way of stopping people for- 
warding themselves. 

So we must organise a non-voting campaign 
against this parliamentary democracy. And for 
economic issues we must say to these landlords 
that hereafter this land does not belong to you. 
We will work on this land. We must say to the 
landlords that people who are living in the village 
will have the production, but because you have 
some relations with the land, with this village, and 
because you depend on this land, therefore we will 
send you 20% or 50% of the product of the year. 
Voluntarily we will send it as our non-violent ap- 
proach, or as our love to you. But we are not going 
to allow you to take all the products of the village 
to the cities while we starve here. 

So we must start this sort of organised campaign. 
This is the way we have to organise resistance. 
Just preaching and teaching and publishing litera- 
ture is not going to bring a revolution. 


Barnard: Do you not think that the resistance 
movement in America against the coercive draft 
laws and against the Vietnam war is an immensely 
encouraging sign? That in a highly industrialised 
technological mass society like America, perhaps 
the most positive thing in peace work for many 
years is now taking place? Moreover, a nationwide 
campaign of young men who, in the face of quite 
astonishing police provocation and lies by the 
press, have remained in the main non-violent? 


Kumar: Indeed, I think that this is a very signifi- 
cant and encouraging thing. During the last three 
or four years the American peace movement has 
grown rapidly. When I was in the United States I 
felt that people were very interested in the whole 
approach of a new society. Sometimes I was with 
“ Hippies ” and “ Beatniks ” and I found that their 
philosophy and my philosophy (and my philosophy 
means Gandhi’s philosophy which I recommend 
for myself too) were very close. The whole atti- 
tude of Hippies is just like Gandhi’s attitude: 
simple living, non-conformist living. 
And then this Black Power movement: I must tell 
you that these two or three leaders who shout all 
the time (Carmichael, Brown, etc) that “ we shall 
organise this violent army and we must crush and 
we must kill people ” are not truly representative 
of the Black Power movement. Because they say 
something and shout something, sensitive news- 
papers have given them a lot of publicity and they 
have become heroes in Paris and London. Basically 
this Black Power movement is not a violent move- 
ment, not an anti-white movement. This was my 
impression when I was with many Black Power 
groups in America. 


What they want is to organise Negroes to stand on 
their own feet. They say that “ today we are beg- 
ging rights from the white people. We do not need 
to beg if we can organise ourselves: this is enough. 
We rust look to our own resources, we must look 
to our own power.” And that is Black Power. So 
basically this Black Power movement is not a 
violent movement. This Black Power movement, 
and the Hippy and the Draft-Card burning 
movements, all these are very good signs. They 
are symptoms of the cracking-up of the mechanis- 
ed society, and I don’t think that this set-up of 
high centralisation is going to survive for a long 
time. The cities are only for big business, for big 
money, for big advertisements, for big military. 
For a calm, peaceful, real human life, we do not 
need such centralisation. 
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ROGER RAWLINSON 
Peace News and a philosophy of pacifism 


The following is a continuation of last 
week’s dialogue with readers con- 
cerning our January 5 editorial, “ To- 
wards a Definition of Ourselves”. 
Further contributions next week. 


It will be interesting to see just how 
the new editorial experiment at Peace 
News will work out. I wonder, how- 
ever, whether an editorial, or any 
other policy article written as a joint 
effort by several individuals, will not 
lose something of the incisiveness 
which is surely required of a radical 
paper. 

The editorial, “Towards a Definition 
of Ourselves” (January 5), offers a 
number of examples of confused 
thinking and considerable uncertainty 
as to the meaning of pacifism. For 
example, you say that “Peace News is 
a pacifist paper” but lis “not... the 
paper of the peace movement or more 
narrowly of the pacifist movement.” 
It “is determined to promote the 
ideas and activities of all groups and 
individuals working as we think posi- 
tively to subvert the stupefying ortho- 
doxies which lead us ‘to war.” 


But you then go on: “This is our 
pacifism. ... It has Jed us into an un- 
certain area spanned by no organisa- 
tion or movement.” Is a group not an 
organisation or part of a movement? 
The familiar “Wars will cease when 
men refuse to fight” ‘is, so to speak, 
turned on its head, and in your editor- 
ial becomes “ Wars will cease before 
men refuse to fight”! This may 
sound clever, but are we really to 
take it seriously? 


From time to time it is useful to de- 
fine, or redefine, what we mean by 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
URIAH HEEP 


from page 5 


Acheson to work on Senators Green 
(Rhode Island), Pastore (Connecti- 
cut), and Kennedy. (Kennedy actually 
went along, not because of Johnsonian 
pressure, but for Johnsonian reasons: 
He got Senator Smith’s liberal vote 
with promised federal funds for a 
project on the Passamaquoddy River 
in Maine, and Western Senators’ vote 
for promised help on a TVA-style 
project for the Snake River in Idaho. 
He held the party together and taught 
the nation’s youth not to expect too 
much from the “ democratic” way of 
doing things. Not in America. 

Fulbright, in his recent book, be- 
moans the Senate’s loss of control 
over the direction of foreign policy 
during the Cold War years. This 
period, he feels, has forced lengthy 
Senatorial debate on the pertinent 
issues to fall by the wayside as crisis 
after crisis calls for immediate action. 
But Evans and Novak place a good 
deal of the blame for this decline of 
debate on the shoulders of LBJ. They 
describe in detail how he streamlined 
the passage of bills and transferred 
the Senate from a deliberative body 
snp) a great chamber of backroom 
eals. 


I should point out that Evans and 
Novak feel that much of what John- 
son did was correct, the only thing he 
could do, good for the party, etc, and 
that they make a point of trying to 
keep his “ private personality” out 
of the book and deal only with the 
public figure. But for all this, the 
personality of the President of the 
United States dominates this book. 
You put the book down with the same 
impression that you get from reading 


being a pacifist. Let me suggest a 
short basic definition. The pacifist is 
the individual who has made up his 
mind that war, all wars, are wrong. 
How he acts after making this decis- 
ion will depend on his temperament 
and on how articulate or energetic he 
is. It will also depend on circum- 
stances at any given time. 


In time of war he will resist ‘in what- 
ever way is possible: for example, by 
being a CO if he iis young enough. 
But this will not necessarily be “ ‘the 
pacifist’s moment of triumph”. “ His 
definitive moment ” ‘is surely when he 
mentally makes the decision to reject 
war and accepts the possibility of 
peace. Wars are unlikely 'to cease be- 
fore this idea of “‘ refusing to fight” 
spreads to a substantial proportion of 
thinking people before a nuclear 
holocaust makes ‘it irrelevant. 

I feel that it is unrealistic to make a 
clearcut distinction between ‘the 
“pacifism of wartime” and the 
“pacifism of peace”. Indeed, when 
has jit been possible to draw the line 
between the two ‘in the last 50 years? 
Even you, the editors, are evidently 
not agreed on this. On ‘tthe one hand 
you say: “Peace News cannot afford 
to be preoccupied with the pacifism 
of wartime ... but must seek to dis- 
cover and develop the pacifism of 
peace.” But clearly, Peace News is 
preoccupied, and rightly so, with the 
pacifism of wartime in the United 
States at the present moment (draft 
card burning, conscientious objection, 
etc). 

Having made these criticisms, I do 
agree ithat pacifism needs further 
development to become a whole philo- 


any other iale of unmitigated horror; 
you need something to cleanse your 
mind, a breath of fresh air. If a simi- 
lar study were now printed of his 
private life, how he made his millions 
in a government regulated ‘industry 
and why he squelched the Baker in- 
vestigation, both of which are only 
just touched on in this book, you 
somehow feel that ‘it wouldn’t be 
worth reading. His public record ‘is 
bad enough. 


[It is one of the most marvellous attri- 
butes of this man that his corruption, 
hypocrisy, and egomania have to a 
great extent confounded and con- 
fused the left in America. I remem- 
ber a New Year’s Eve party given ‘in 
New York by a doctrinaire radical 
group a few years ago. Each year the 
group would celebrate with a satirical 
skit representing the triumph of ‘the 
left over the evil forces of Wall 
Street. This year, suddenly, a new 
villain appeared, one who controlled 
even the Bosses. Everybody knew 
who ‘it was. 


It is no longer funny. We hang his 
picture upside down, chortle when we 
read Norman Mailer’s latest book be- 
cause we know who the Texas horror 
is, tell LBJ jokes; we all wish there 
was some way we could get to him, 
because we know that with his ego- 
mania goes a hypersensitivity that 
makes him lash out like any other 
wounded monster when anybody 
mentions Vietnam. But Johnson tis not 
the root of all the problems. I doubt 
that he even transformed ‘the US 
Senate as much as Evans and Novak 
believe he did. And the solution to 
America’s problems iis not, however 
appealing the vengeance motive, 
simply to dump Johnson. 

That may be the solution for those, 
like Senator McCarthy, who feel they 
can win ‘the nation’s youth back to a 
belief in the facade of democratic 
procedures that has covered our two- 
in-one party system for so long. But 
Johnson 'is no more than a figurehead, 


sophy for ‘the abolition of war. Now 
that orthodox socialism has failed, or 
so it seems, perhaps a new pacifist 
social policy can be formulated as 
well. Should it be based, as Allen 
Skinner suggests (January 12) on the 
aims of ‘the early socialists, or on a 
distant anarchist idealism? As soon 
as one puts it this way, divisions 
appear lin the ranks of the peace 
movement and among pacifists. 


Perhaps pacifism has a more subtle 
role of so permeating society as ‘to 
change iits values. Already, I believe, 
a new philosophy jis gradually emerg- 
ing which owes no little debt to paci- 
fist thought and action. The younger 
generations at least are much less 
tolerant of coercion and are standing 
up to the more blatant ‘authoritarian 
aspects of our present society. 


Coupled with the almost universal 
knowledge of the dangers of atomic 
and biological war, ‘this should pre- 
pare 'the ground from which to de- 
velop ideas for a new structure of 
society in which war could not easily 
take root. This is a long-term but 
essential task, and Peace News must 
continue to carry it out. 


Meanwhile, we have to continue 
living as best we can ‘in the midst of a 
society whose values fall far short of 
those best suited to promote human 
happiness and freedom from fear. 
How close to our ideals can we as 
pacifists manage to live? Can an in- 
dividual, by ‘the quality of his life, 
really make a contribution towards a 
change in thinking with regards to 
violence and war? If we join together 
in groups or bigger organisations to 
be more effective, but reject working 


a symbol, of what is wrong with 
America. The whole structure must 
be changed. 


And, of those who would follow a 
McCarthy or a Robert Kennedy, one 
last word. A sidelight of this book 
is the excellent moral fable of Joe 
Rauh. Rauh, whose career has often 
crossed Johnson’s, is an American for 
Democratic Action (ADA) liberal, a 
believer in working through the 
established system. He may be the 
David Copperfield, the idealistic hero, 
but this is Uriah Heep’s book and he 
is condemned to 'the role of an occa- 
sional walk-on part. 


Rauh first appears fighting, as a law- 
yer alongside Abe Fortas (LBJ’s life- 
time lawyer, now a member of the 
Supreme Court), to keep Johnson’s 
first election to the Senate from being 
fully investigated for fraud. He was 
soon to realise that Johnson was not 
the New Deal Democrat that he pre- 
tended to be. Rauh shows up now and 
then, siding with one or another critic 
of the Majority Leader, until the 1960 
Democratic convention. At that time 
he was working hard for Hubert 
Humphrey’s nomination, unaware of 
Humphrey’s longstanding alliance 
with Johnson, until he found himself 
locked out of Humphrey’s room and 
came to the sudden realisation (that 
LBJ was inside, wheeling and dealing. 
Nothing daunted, Rauh quickly 
switched to the Kennedy camp, and 
it was his voice 'that uttered ‘the cry 
over nationwide television, when he 
learned who was to be Vice President, 
“Say it lisn’t so, Jack!” Let it be a 
lesson to us all. For though I know 
that this isn’t the world of fiction 
(however much LBJ’s story may 
seem like a bad novel) and though [ 
know that Uriah Heep in the White 
House iis not at the root of all the ills 
in the world, I long for some Micaw- 
ber ‘to call a halt to his conniving and 
finally to say: “Approach me again, 
you - you - Heep of Infamy, and if 
your head ‘is human I'll break ‘it! ” 


from positions of power, would that 
contribute anything? What other 
types of pressure are we to use to 
make our influence felt? These are 
the sort of problems ‘that Peace News 
should continue to investigate. 


To conclude, I hope that Peace News 
will give pride of place to the 'promo- 
tion of pacifism, which it has not 
always done iin the past. There will 
then ‘be no need for anxiety in calling 
Peace News a paciflst paper. 


CAERWENT: 
HOW BIG IS 
THE DUMP? 


Dave Shipper writes: Recently I re- 
ported how ‘the Royal Naval Propel- 
lant Factory at Caerwent, Monmouth- 
shire, had been taken over as an arms 
dump by Uniited States NATO forces, 
in spite of the fact that Monmouth- 
shire County Council was surveying 
it for use as an ‘industrial estate. 


When the Americans moved from 
France to Caerwent late last year they 
transported approximately 18,000 
tons of hiigh explosive 'through Barry 
Docks, about nine miles from Cardiff. 
A Ministry of Transport ruling per- 
mits only 250 ‘tons of high explosives 
in each ship, because of population 
density in the working-class area '‘im- 
mediately adjacent ‘to the Docks. 
Apparently the MOT regulations are 
unsatisfactory for the Americans, who 
wish 'to load ships with explosives 
and ammunition beyond the safety 
limit. 

Representations to the MOT for a 
relaxation of the safety rules have so 
far been unsuccessful, and I learn 
that Barry Docks are ‘threatened with 
the loss of the American arms ship- 
ment contract. The Americans have 
been investigating alternative ports, 
and I gather that Felixstowe (Suftolk) 
is likely to be favoured. Presumably, 
arrangements can be made for the 
safety of the residents of Felixstowe 
which will not hinder our American 
allies in their onerous duty of defend- 
ing Western Civilisation and the Free 
World... 


Incidentally, I also reported ‘that ‘the 
Labour - dominated Monmouthshire 
County Council had been strangely 
silent in surrendering this valuable 
potential industrial estate site ‘to 
NATO demands, a surrender which 
could cost are area some thousands 
of jobs. 


One Labour councillor, Dr Frank 
Chapple of Croesyceiliog, did protest 
strongly ... and has now been ex- 
pelled from the counci] Labour group 
for his “disloyalty”. A meeting of 
the Monmouthshire Labour Party 
later ‘this month will decide whether 
or not he lis to be expelled from the 
party. 


Geoffrey Minish 
NEXT TIME 


The flowers on your rifle 
black as your women’s kisses 
Senile whimpers 

from your children 

The streets 

milky with blood 


a RR ee ee 
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South Africa: ‘We are at war!’ 


A new leaflet calling on South Afri- 
cans of all races to “stand up and 
speak out against Vorster and his 
Nazis’ has been distributed ‘in South 
Africa, according to the African 
National Congress weekly news 
digest, Spotlight on South Africa. The 
leaflet, put out by the ANC’s military 
wing, Umkhonto We Sizwe, exhorts 
its readers, ‘‘ Prepare 'to support our 
fighting men! ” 
Spotlight on South Africa prints a 
hotostat reproduction of the leaflet, 
aded “ We are at war! ”, over four 
pages. In an editorial, ‘it says ‘that the 
leaflet has been prepared and distri- 
buted throughout the country “ under 
extreme conditions of illegality and 
risk ” - though ‘it doesn’t say where it 
was printed. Presumably, this was 
done by the ANC in Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanzania. 
The distribution in South Africa coin- 
cided with the sixth anniversary of 
the birth of Umkhonto We Sizwe, says 
the paper. And they publish the 
reproduction to coincide with the 56th 
pumversary of the ANC, on January 


“We march ‘into 1968 with ‘the full 
knowledge that we are at war,” says 
Spotlight on South Africa. “ A war to 
poole majority rule in our coun- 
ry.” 

For all our own doubts about the 
wisdom of such a military campaign 
and our despair at the devastation it 
will provoke,- Peace News publishes 
the full text of the leaflet below. It is 
written with an obvious humanity and 
deserves to be widely read. 


= 


WE ARE AT WARI 

On December 16, 1961, Umkhonto We Sizwe, 
military wing of the ANC, made it known that 
we,.the oppressed people of South Africa, would 
fight for our rights. We made this known not 
only with words. Dynamite blasts announced 
it. 

From August 13, 1967, our men of Umkhonto 
We Sizwe, together with our brothers of ZAPU 
(Zimbabwe African People’s Union) have been 
fighting the oppressors in Matabeleland, Wankie 
and further south. 

The Vorster government, through the radio and 
newspapers, continues to lie about this fighting. 
The truth is very different from what these 
newspapers have reported. Our men are armed 
and trained freedom-fighters, not ‘' terrorists '’. 
They are fighting with courage, discipline and 
skill. The forces of the Rhodesian racialists 
suffered heavy losses. So also did the white 
soldiers sent to Rhodesia by Vorster to save the 
Smith regime from collapse. 

The freedom-fighters have inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. Apart from those who have been 
ambushed and killed, hospitals at Bulawayo 
and Wankie are crowded with wounded Smith 
and Vorster forces. Several South African 
helicopters and military transport planes have 
been brought down over the past three months. 
The fighting will go on in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. We will fight until we have won, how- 
ever long it takes and however much it will 


cost. 

WHY WE FIGHT 

To you, the sons and daughters of the soil, 
our case is clear. 

The white oppressors have stolen our land. 
They have destroyed our families. They have 
taken for themselves the best that there is in 
our rich country and have left us the worst. 
They have the fruits and the riches. We have 
the backbreaking toil and the paverty. 

We burrow into the belly of the earth to dig 
out gold, dlamonds, coal, uranium. The white 
oppressors and foreign investors grab all this 
wealth. It is used for their enrichment and to 
buy arms to suppress and kill us. 

In the factories, on the farms, on the railways, 
wherever you go, the hard, dirty, dangerous, 
badly paid jobs are ours. The best jobs are for 
whites only. In our own land we have to carry 
passes; we are restricted and banished while 
the white oppressors move about freely. Our 
homes are hovels; those of the whites are 
luxury mansions, flats and farmsteads. 

There are not enough schools for our children; 
the standard of education is low, and we have 
to pay for it. But the government uses our 
taxes and the wealth we create to provide free 
education for white children. We have suffered 


long enough. 

Over 300 years ago the white invaders began a 
ceaseless war of aggression against us, mur- 
dered our forefathers, stole our land and 
enslaved our people. Today they still rule by 
force. They murder our people. They still 
enslave us. 

ONLY BY MEETING FORCE WITH FORCE CAN 
WE WIN BACK OUR MOTHERLAND 

We have tried every way to reason with the 
white supremacists, For many years our leaders 
and organisations sent petitions and deputa- 
tions to Cape Town and Pretoria, even overseas 
to London and the United Nations in New York, 
We organised mass demonstrations, pass burn- 
ings, peaceful stay-at-homes. 

What answer was given by the government? 
Strikers and demonstrators were shot in cold 
blood. New acts of oppression and injustice 
were heaped upon us. Our leaders and spokes- 
men were banned, gagged, jailed, banished - 
even murdered, Our organisation, the African 
National Congress, was outlawed. Our meetings, 
journals and leaflets were prohibited. 

The Nazi Vorster, who was interned for helping 
Hitler, is now the Prime Minister of South 
Africa, This man is the murderer of Mini, 
Mkaba, Khayingo, Bongceo, Saloojee and other 
brave sons of Africa. He has condemned 
Mandela, Sisulu, Mbeki, Mhlaba, Motsoaledi, 
Mlangent, Kathrada, Fischer and many others 
to rot away in jails for life. 

They have declared war on us. We have to 
fight back! 

Our Indian brothers know full well the hard- 
ships and bitterness of white baaskaap rule. 
Since the time of Mahatma Ghandhi and before, 
they have had to face persecution - attempts 
to deport them to India, Ghetto Acts, Group 
Areas and other forms of oppression. 

The South African Indian Congress fought back. 
Led by men like Yusuf Dadoo, Monty Naicker 
and Nana Sita, the Indian community marched 
hand in hand with the ANC for liberty, for the 
rights of all South Africans. 

Our Coloured brothers know how even the few 
privileges they were allowed - crumbs from the 
master's table - have been taken away from 
them. Votes, skilled jobs, trade union rights - 
one by one they are being taken away. Now 
apartheid madness is conscripting the Coloured 
youth into labour camps and jails for pass 
offenders. The ghetto walls grow higher, That 
is why the Coloured People’s Congress (CPC) 
pledged its support to the Freedom Charter 
ane why its leaders are driven into jail or 
exile. 

And what of the white minority? For years they 
have been misled by racialist politicians, 
dominees and fascists who told them they were 


the superior race. They have followed the 
Vorsters and the de Villiers Graffs, and now 
they are being called upon to fight and die in 
defence of apartheid, Let them ask themselves: 
is it worth it? Has it brought anything but 
uncertainty and fear, isolation and contempt at 
home and abroad. Is this a future to fight and 
die for - a life in an armed camp, surrounded 
by the hate and anger of the oppressed non- 
white people? : 
The African National Congress, remembering 
also the Bram Fischers and the Dennis Gold- 
bergs, calls on white South Africans to take 
their place on the side of liberty and demo- 
cracy, the side of our freedom fighters - now 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE. . 
WHAT WE FIGHT FOR 4 
We are fighting for democracy - majority rule 
- the right of the Africans to rule Africa. We 
are fighting for a South Africa in which there 
will be peace and harmony and equal rights for 
all people. 
We are not racialists, as the white oppressors 
are. The African National Congress has a 
message of freedom for all who live in our 
country. 
WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 
The battle has begun. In Rhodesia we have met 
the oppressors with guns in our hands! That 
was the start. Soon there will be battles in 
South Africa. 
We will speak to them with guns, again and 
again, now here, now there, until their day is 
done and apartheid destroyed forever. We call 
on you to be Ded spate 
Stand up and speak out against Vorster and 
his Nazis. Don’t collaborate with them! Take 
courage from our immortal freedom-fighters 
who died in the name of freedom for all. 
OUR COUNTRY WILL BE FREE, We fight for all 
South Africans, for you and your children and 
your children’s children. 
PREPARE TO SUPPORT OUR FIGHTING MEN! 
Pass this message to your friends and relatives, 
throughout Southern Africa - in Botswana, 
Lesotho, South-West Africa, or Swaziland; in 
Rhodesia, Mozambique or Angola, and in every 
corner of South Africa itself. 
HELP THE FREEDOM FIGHTERS! 
MAKE THEIR PATH EASY! Make the enemy’s 
ath hard! 

E ARE ANSWERING THE WHITE OPPRESSORS 
IN THE LANGUAGE THEY HAVE CHOSEN! 
THIS IS A WAR TO DESTROY APARTHEID, 
TO WIN BACK OUR COUNTRY FOR ALL OUR 


PEOPLE! 
FORWARD TO VICTORY OR 


WE SHALL WIN! 
MAYIBUYE! AMANDLA NGAWETHU! 


DEATH! 
AFRIKA! 
MATLA KE ARONA! POWER TO THE PEOPLE! 


ae a es 


...and more 


Kevin McGrath writes: “If the White 
electorate does not want to cooperate 
to bring about the only valid order 
for South Africa, then the compulsion 
of violence must be applied.” 

A quote from an African underground 
pamphlet, such as the one reprinted 
above. No, an extract from a leading 
article in Die Burger, the main 
Afrikaner newspaper. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
paper has switched itts allegiance, 
though whole sections of the .article 
read that way. On ‘the contrary, the 
whole purpose of the article 'is to de- 
fend the crushing of all dissent, how- 
ever non-violent. 

ft points out that the “ideal of a 
completely ‘integrated unitary society 
in an undivided South Africa ” ‘is one 
that the white electorate is set 
against. “To many of them [integra- 
tionists] it is as obvious as it is to us 
that this vision seems ‘increasingly 
unnattainable along  consitutional 
lines of persuasion of ‘the white elec- 
torate. The only 'thing left to the be- 
liever, if he is a real believer, is to 
turn to unconstitutional thinking and 
methods.” 


violence 


And then comes the quote I opened 
with. 

The conclusion drawn is that since 
this kind of vision is unattainable 
except through violence - the possi- 
bility that unconstitutional thinking 
and methods need not imply the use 
of violence fis not so much as men- 
tioned, even to be dismissed - any one 
who does anything to spread it ds in 
effect encouraging terrorism. 
“Kindly, good liberalists, who would 
not harm a lizard, spread ideas which 
in 'the minds of more vigorous human 
types grow into poisonous plants of 
which tthe tendrils have recently had 
to be chopped off in South West 
Africa and Rhodesia.” 

So as the struggle sharpens, the 
reasoning of both sides comes closer 
together, with violent repression and 
violent revolution seen as ‘the only 
possibility, and any suggestion of any 
other course denounced as giving 
comfort to 'the enemy. The violence of 
the other side is in its way welcomed. 
South Africa seems to take on in- 
creasingly the diagrammatical sim- 
plicity of a certain type of science 
fiction. 


Press stick to the 
rules: no conference 


Not a single representative of the 
Western press attended a press con- 
ference held in Moscow last Friday by 
the mother of Alexander Ginsburg 
and the wife of Yuri Galanskov. The 
two women were tto have given de- 
tails about the week-long closed trial 
of the jailed Russian writers. 

Four American correspondents, un- 
attached to any news ‘agency, were 
turned away by Soviet policemen, and 
three Swedes - who had come “ only 
to observe what happened from the 
street” - were also turned back. The 
jailed men’s relatives are said later to 
have expressed “ curiosity” to know 
why no one showed up. 


Apparently, 'the head of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry press department 
had phoned prospective Western 
champions of intellectual dissent in 
the citadel of Communism and 
warned ‘them ‘that ‘serious meas- 
ures”? would be taken against any 
correspondent who broke the rules - 
and the rules state that all contacts 
of foreign correspondents with pri- 
vate persons have to be ‘arranged 
through the press department. 


Naturally, our freedom - fighters 
funked it. Who wants to sacrifice his 
credit with the Soviet authorities just 
for a bunch of pacifists and poets? 


Japs protest against US ship 


A US nuelear-powered aircraft carrier, the Enterprise, en route for 
Vietnam duty, calls in at a Japanese port and 30,000 left-wingers descend 
on the town in protest. Five days of demonstrations before the carrier’s 
arrival led to 300 arrests and widespread press criticism of police 
brutality. Here, Japanese students from the anti-nuclear organisation 
Zengakuren, wearing crash helmets and wielding staves, clash with 
police again as the boat arrives. In Tokyo, 91 students were arrested 
after a sit-in at the Foreign Ministry. 


Baez freed: ‘jail is peanuts’ 


Joan Baez, the folk-singer, and her 
mother were released from ‘the Santa 
Rita “work farm” last Friday, after 
serving 31 days of a 45-day sentence. 
Only 3 of the 136 people sentenced ‘to 
jail for demonstrations at the Oakland 
induction centre just before Christ- 
mas now remain iin prison. 

Miss Baez said that she expected ‘to 
“end up going back to jail sometime, 
whenever ‘it is politically relevant.” 


“ Jail is peanuts when you think of 
the people dying out there in Viet- 
mam,” she added. 

Dr Martin Luther King had visited 
the fee. farm on January 14 to 
speak to the jailed protesters. Addres- 
sing a vigil of 400 people outside, he 


‘said tthat he feels “‘there will be an 


attempt by the government ‘to crush 
draft dissenters.” But he added, “ We 
cannot let them crush us.” 
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THE GUITERSNIPER 


Pentagon 
adopts anti- 
city missile 
strategy 


From Thomas De Baggio 

in Washington 

A new era of nuclear terror is on the 
threshhold. New American nuclear 
missiles with multiple warheads will 
be aimed at Soviet cities. This is des- 
cribed as a fundamental shift in 
strategy. Previously the Pentagon had 
said that only military bases would be 
attacked. 

The disclosure was carried ‘in a front 
page story in January 16 editions of 
the Washington Post. In the bylined 
story, George C. Wilson, the paper’s 
Pentagon correspondent, wrote: 


“ According to Pentagon strategists, 
the two nuclear superpowers have 
given up on ‘the idea of limiting the 
damage from a nuclear exchange 
by firing the first salvo of missiles 
at military targets only... . Be- 
cause of the changed character of 
strategic missiles now being built 
by the US and Russia, the no-cities 
policy no longer is considered 
practical by Pentagon strategists.” 


The Pentagon officially denied the 
story, but did not deny 'that US mis- 
siles will now be targeted at Soviet 
cities ‘instead of military bases. The 
Defence Department said that the 
story was “ wrong in both ‘its assump- 
tions and ‘its conclusions.” 
Washington ‘insiders discounted the 
denial on ‘the assumption ‘that the 
story was leaked to Wilson to test 
ublic reaction. It also kicked off an 
intensified lobbying campaign by the 
Defence Department which is de- 
signed to get Congress firmly behind 
the military in this election year. The 
milicrats plan to play political parties 
against each other to get their way. 
Behind the shift, according to ‘the 
article, 'is the conclusion reached by 
strategists “ ‘that American ICBMs are 
not accurate enough” to knock out 
Soviet underground missile silos. It 
was this belief that led to the develop- 
ment of the MIRV (multiple, indepen- 


Back again 


Perhaps the most imaginative res- 
ponse to date to last week’s critically 
Important appeal from Hugh Brock 
for the Peace News fund has come 
from under this office roof. Sandra 
and Howard Bowman, our resident 
wardens, have promised to pay back 
their weekly allowance as a regular 
contribution to meeting the deficit. 


Could this start a worldwide “ Backing 
Peace News” campaign? Like Mr 
Wilson we have a colossal imbalance 
in our trade figures. Our “imports ” 
tend to cost 50% more than our “ ex- 
ports ” produce. It is critically impor- 
tant that we receive by February 8 
that £4,000 to balance our 1966/7 
accounts. 


Unlike Mr Wilson, our service to the 
community will not be cut, nor are we 
withdrawing from the remoter parts 
of the world where isolated peace- 
makers depend on Peace News for in- 
formation, encouragement, and some- 
times non-violent defence. 


We appeal! to every reader for volun- 
tary restraint on personal spending, 
and the proceeds sent, at once please, 
to the treasurer of Peace News. The 
Backing Peace News Campaign is a 
long term activity. But a quick res- 
mse will prevent our March budget 
eing tougher than Mr Jenkins’. Pen 

to cheque book now, please! 
HARRY MISTER 


dently-targetable re-entry vehicle 
warhead) ‘“ which ‘is accurate enough 
to hit cities but not missile silos,” 
according to reporter Wilson. 


The Post article described the new 
missile in ‘this way: 
‘“MIRV iis the technique of putting 
several H-bombs aboard one missile 
and sending each bomb ‘to a differ- 
ent target. 
“The carrier missile fliés a ballistic 
trajectory, and releases individual 
bombs at different stages of the 
flight. The H-bombs have no pro- 
pulsion or guidance of their own. 


“The carrier missile can make 
twists and turns during its flight to 
get in position to release H-bombs 
going to cities hundreds of miles 
apart. But since the individual 
bombs have no guidance of their 
own, ‘they are not precision 
weapons.” 

The article continued: , 
“There ‘is little indication on the 
public record that Senators and 
Representatives, when they heard 
Pentagon plans for MIRV in secret 
session, realised the US was adopt- 
ing an anti-city strategy. ... With 
the land-based Minuteman 3 to be 
targeted on cities along with the 
sea-based Polaris and Poseidon mis- 
siles, the Uniited States clearly is 
moving quickly 'to concentrate most 
of its nuclear force on cities, ‘in 
hopes of deterring any nation from 
firing that first missile.” 


Behind the development of ithe MIRV 
is the belief that no anti-ballistic 
missile system could effectively com- 
bat it. The Post story also said: 


“President Johnson and Secretary 
McNamara hhave concluded that 
there is no way to protect our cities 
from Soviet missiles. Soviet target- 
ing buttresses their assertions ‘that 
the Sentinel ABM (anti-ballistic- 
missile) defence is clearly anti- 
Chinese since it does not protect 
the US from Soviet ‘ city busters ’.” 
There is certain ‘to be hot debate and 
a Congressional investigation into the 
question of the strategy shift. The new 
session of Congress opened tthe day 
before ‘the newspaper disclosures butt 
promptly adjourned for two days. 
Nuclear physicist Ralph Lapp who 
worked on the US atomic bomb said 
that the new missile warhead has 
made a “lost cause” of the Soviet 
Union’s efforts to protect its cities 
against nuclear attack. He also com- 
mented ‘that if only half of US strate- 
gic missiles get MIRV warheads “'the 
US will have 18 times the kill capacity 
required to knock the Soviet Union 
out of the 20th Century.” 


Vietnam—the 
first million 


It is said ‘that in secret dispatches 
General William Westmoreland in 
Vietnam has indicated ‘that he has 
built a logistics system which will 
accomodate one million men. It is 
reported that the present number of 
troops will be increased to that num- 
ber. Westmoreland believes that it 
will take one million Americans to 
defeat National Liberation Front 
forces ‘in South Vietnam. 


Ring of 
confidences 


Washington journalism has a curious 
ring to ‘it. Not always the ring of 
truth either. One good reason: $425 
million ‘that the US government 
spent of tax money last year for 
“public relations” and “ informa- 
tion”. A cynic might aptly term this 
a propaganda expendiiture. 
John Knight, head of Knight news- 
apers, lin accepting the annual John 
ter Zenger “Freedom of ‘the 


Press’ Award put those government 

millions ‘in perspective. He said: 
“This ‘is more than iis spent an- 
nually by the Congress and the 


Judiciary. And more than double 
the combined outlay for news- 
gathering by the two major US 
news services, ‘the three major 
television networks and the 10 
largest American newspapers.” 


Recently 27-year-old veteran Washing- 
ton reporter, Edwin Lahey, also of 
Knight newspapers, commented on 
what he called the “inner ring” 
mentality. He called it ‘‘ an important 


element of the atmosphere’ in 
Washington.” 
He said: 


“The ‘iinner ring mentality’ for a 
Washington journalist ‘is like this 
... if a Senator or a cabinet mem- 
ber, or a justice of the Supreme 
Court addresses you by your first 
name, you take this as the equiva- 
lent of being in the state of sancti- 
fying grace. .. .If the President of 
the United States addresses you in 
familiar fashion, you are in ‘the 
Stratosphere of ‘linner ring’ 
acceptance.” 
He pointed out that this inner ring 
mentality “can produce more spirit- 
ual corruption than any combination 
of things put together ‘by the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.” 
One of the devious methods used by 
members of the tinner ring - iin fact 
created of, by, and for them - is what 
has become known as the “ back- 
grounder ”. It has various mutations 
about town. At times it takes place at 
dinners, at other times cocktail par- 
ties, then again it 'is sometimes simply 
an unwatered interview. But lit is ex- 


clusive and iits purpose is to plant 
stories and direct thought, more 
effectively to manage 'the news, but 
without attribution. 


For hot pursuit, 


read self-defence 


It had to be something simple. But 
even my usually reliable sources in- 
side the Pentagon didn’t prepare me 
to go to the heights of absurdity. 


Yet the State Department with a 
straight face has announced that what 
journalists have been categorising as 
“hot pusuit” will be known hence- 
forth as “self defence”. It’s not 
really so surprising when you con- 
sider that that is the rationale pre- 
sented for the whole south-east Asian 
situation since 1950. 


In defending ‘the term “ self defence ”, 
William Bunday, assistant Secretary 
of State for such things, said: “It is 
a much better term both in practice 
and ‘in law. It [self defence] ‘is what- 
ever lis required to defend [Ameri- 
cans] in circumstances brought on by 
the other side.” 

And with that the defence rested and 
handed ‘the gauntlet over ‘to the 
offence at the Pentagon where they 
are still calling it “hot pusuit” but 
officially they say ‘‘ search ‘and sur- 
veillance ”’. 

As you can see iit is, in both ‘cases, the 
“ veil” that ‘is most important. 

© Thomas De Baggio, 1968 


One man’s war 


Richard Matthews writes: One man 
can stop ‘tthe Vietnam war: Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. But he won’t. There’s 
another man: Giuseppe Toniolo, 39, 
a hotel proprietor from Veniice. He 
wants to stop ‘the Vietnam war. He 
can’t. 


How can Mr Toniolo stop ithe Viet- 
nam war? By getting to Hanoi and 
putting forward his personal ‘peace 
proposals. Mr Toniolo who arrived in 
London. three weeks ago will not re- 
veal the precise nature of his peace 
formula ‘because a premature an- 
nouncement may _ prejudice the 
chances of his mission. He insists, 
however, that the essential element of 
his proposals is tthat he gets to the 
North to see ‘its leaders. Which all 
sounds pretty crazy stuff... . 

But is it? Mr Toniolo has already 
shown remarkable dedication 'to his 
project. He implicitly believes lin its 
practicability. 

In May he deserted the plush St 
Maurizio Hotel in Venice where he 
was manager and flew ‘to Bangkok to 
begin ‘his Maverick-style mission. 
From Thailand he went to Phnom 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia, and 
there began a bus and bicycle trek ‘to 
the North Vietnam border. With only 
a few miles to go, he was captured by 
Laotian troops and sent to Vientiane 
by train. 

The dejected Mr Toniolo decided it 
was ‘time for a change of tactics: he 
went to the North Vietnamese Em- 
bassy and asked for a visa. After 
several days had passed and he had 
received no satisfaction, Mr Toniolo 
pitched a small tent outside the am- 
bassador’s residence “ to show that I 
was meaning business.” 


At last 'the North Vietnamese told Mr 
Toniolo ‘that he could be admiitted to 
their country only if he was an 
accredited representative to an 
Italian newspaper. Mr Toniolo left for 
his homeland immediately. Back in 
Venice he found that he was in 
financial ruin because he had spent 
two and a half months ‘in the tropics 
instead of two or three weeks. 


He was cheered, however, when the 
weekly journal Minosse ‘appointed him 
roving correspondent with a ‘brief 


“to gather news of a journalistic 
nature.” With his accreditation ‘in his 
pocket he flew 'to ‘the North Viet- 
namese Embassy ‘in Paris formally to 
apply for his visa to enter the North. 
That was in August. Mr Toniolo is 
still waiiting to hear. 

Mr Toniolo iis ‘an extremely sincere 
man. He has rejected the relatively 
soft life of ‘his hotel and spent all his 
energies (and about two million lire) 
in trying ‘to lead a one-man in'terven- 
tion into ‘the war. He is a devout 
Catholic but feels his church has 
failed ito 'take a positive enough stand 
on the war. “ They ‘are like Pilatus,” 
he said “for they have washed their 
hands of iit.” 

Politicians, he feels, have climbed on 
to 'the Vietnam bandwagon to increase 
their power and prestige. “I am no 
dreamer - this is not fantasy,” Mr 
Toniolo said. “I am sure that my talks 
with the North Vietnamese could 
bring about peace. It ‘is a feeling deep 
in my heart.” 

But Mr Toniolo will not get to North 
Vietnam. The war will goon... 


Personal Comment 


Theodore Roszak has decided to 
stop writing Personal Comment 
and therefore there is no column 
this week. Ted will continue to 
write periodically for Peace 
News, but at the moment is un- 
der great work pressure. Per- 
sonal Comment will resume as 
normal next week. 


RLS CT 
é | renounce war and | will never g 
support or sanction another 

This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCi 


| 


Acton by-election: peace 
group take advantage 


Malcolm Miles reports: A working 
group has been formed (at the initia- 
tive of Ealing YCND) to put forward 
an independent peace candidate and 
carry out ‘a supporting campaign in 
the forthcoming by-election at Acton. 
Our campaign will be centred on 
peace issues, such as Polaris, NATO, 
Vietnam, recruiting, etc, but will 
fully cover employment, education, 
housing, decentralisation, and several 
purely local issues. A basic leaflet 
Setting out our election manifesto will 
be published as soon as possible. 

We do not aim ‘to win the most votes 
- this is impossible. If we get a few 
hundred we will be pleased. Our main 
ai mwill be simply ‘to communicate 
with the ordinary people of Acton. 
We will present our views (completely 
undiluted) 'in the hope that they will 
be considered by at least some of the 
electorate. The free mailing to each 
constituent (given to all candidates) 
will be invaluable. The cost of posting 
our literature to all the electorate 
would be over £800; the deposit jis 
only £150. 

Another important reason for our de- 
cision to put forward a candidate is 
the publicity (particularly in the local 
press) which iis more or less guaran- 
teed to all who take such action. The 
campaign will also provide a useful 


IS HUMAN RIGHTS 
POSSIBLE? 


The War Resisters’ International is 
planning an interriational seminar ‘to 
assess ‘the implementation of the Uni- 
versal Declaraéion of Human Rights 
over the 20 years of ‘its existence, and 
to explore the possibility of action by 
peace groups for ‘its genuine applica- 
tion. 

In a letter to Peace News, Devi 
Prasad, secretary of ‘the WRI, says 
that it is hoped that between 20 and 
25 people will take part, at a venue 
not yet decided. He points out that the 
UN General Assembly conceived of 
the Declaration as a means of educa- 
tion for peace, calling on all member 
States 'to publicise the Declaration and 
“to cause it to be disseminated, dis- 
played, read and expounded princi- 
pally in schools and other educational 
institutions.” 

One day of the three or four day 
seminar will be devoted specifically 
to ‘tthe “military set-up and the 
Declaration,” considering the “ possi- 
bility of a world campaign for the 
universal recognition of conscientious 
objection to miillitary service as a 
human right.” The seminar is 
scheduled for the Spring. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 
Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 


coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


focus for concentrated activity. 

Our campaign will be carried on 
largely in the streets. We hope to 
have some poetry and music as well 
as speeches and dialogue. We feel 
that the traditional indoor meetings, 
which usually amount to nothing more 
than preaching ‘to the converted, are 
of little value. We do not ‘intend to 
hold any. Canvassing ‘is, we think, 
also of doubtful value. All house to 
house work we do will be purely for 


the purpose of discussion. We will be 
concentrating on street corner meet- 
ings, loudspeaker ‘tours, leaflets, 
advertising, etc. 

We have estimated our budget at £300 
(including deposit), an exceptionally 
low figure. Nearly all this will have to 
come from outside, so we strongly 
appeal to all interested people to 
send us whatever they can afford. 
Inquiries, etc, to me ‘at 12 Elgar Ave, 
Wo. (phone: 567 2955). 
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series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Discounts for 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Coloured contraceptives. 
Superb quality; assorted colours. Dozen 10s. 
AMS (PN) 30 Baker Street, W1. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 
reader. Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten per cent of all profits donated to Peace 


News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, 
Tufnell Park, NW5. 
WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-Op 


number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be into Peace News 
fund, Try learning the number. 


Publications 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of PEACE, 
RADICAL AND POLITICAL LITERATURE (and 
any book in print) can be obtained through 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers). Sale 
or return selections for meetings etc (every- 
thing’ arranged for you). Write or call: Hous- 
mans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


WHAT’S NEW in poetry is read in the Informer. 
2s 6d pf: Circle Books, 16 Davenant Road, 
Oxford. 


Accommodation wanted 
BACHELOR, prematurely retired Rat Race, 
mobile, wants comfortable accommodation. 
Prefer Vegetarian or Diet Reform. Short/Long 
period. P G or exchange handyman, car rides, 
part payment, Box No 828. 


UNFURNISHED 4/6 room flat, kitchen & bath- 
room required by 3 gentlemen willing to 
decorate, any area, good references, up to 
15 gns. Please contact Kensho, Day: HOL 5824, 
evening: 586 2461. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE bedsitting room, use of kitchen 
& bathroom. Vegetarian only, CHI 3565. 


Wanted 


WE SHOULD BE GLAD of your company on 
Wednesday evening (5.30 to 8 pm) at Peace 
News Offices, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 
Volunteers are urgently needed to help us pack 
Peace News. Also Thursday (office hours), 


Theatres 

UNITY EUS 8647 Last 3 perfs, Fri Sat Sun at 
7.45 pm. Dirty Work at the Crossroads; Vic- 
torian Melodrama, Tickets 5s. 


By 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select fram notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send ontries to arrive net later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, boek a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale er Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledentan Read, NA. 


26 January, Friday 


SHEFFIELD. City Hall. Demonstrate when 
Harold Wilson attends celebration for 40 years 
of Labour control. CND. 


SOUTHALL. Freeman Syndicate club, ‘‘ White 
Hart’, Mike Messenger Band. 


27 January, Saturday 


AVONMOUTH. 11 am. Docks Level Crossing. 

Leafleting and loudhailer speaking on Vietnam, 

ae British Bomb, NATO. Bristol Peace Action 
ee, 


BRISTOL, mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed., Chris Shellard. 


LEICESTER. 10 am to 3 pm. Clock Tower. Con- 
tinuoun leafleting and public speaking. CND 
Polaris and Vietnam Campaign for Leicester. 


LONDON NW1. 3,to 8 
Euston Road. Symposium: ‘‘The Role of 
Australia and New Zealand in Vietnam.’’ 
Chairman Kenneth Lee, (Chairman ICDP) and 
speakers. Australians and New Zealanders 
against the Vietnam War. 


28 January, Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club all profits to CND. 

29 January, Monday 
LONDON W111. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 

30 January, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


LONDON SE21. 8 pm. St Barnabas Halil, Dul- 
wich Village. Lord Caradon (permanent UK re 
at UN) report on UN. Public meeting., Dulwic: 
UNA. 


pm. Friends House, 


31 January, Wednesday 


CROYDON. 8 pm. East Room, Friends. Meeting 


House, Park Lane. Meeting to plan recruiting 
for the Aldermaston march. Croydon CND. 


HAYES. Angel Folk Club. Steve Ashley and 
Dave Menday. 4s. 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON. 7 pm. House of Commons (committee 
room booked by Frank Allaun MP) U Thant’s 
Report on Nuclear Weapons, which way forward 
to disarmament in 19687 what is Britain’s role 
now? Speakers: Albert Booth, MP, Peg, Duff, 
Terence Heelas. Arranged jointly with CND, 
MCF and Christian Socialist Movement. 


1 February, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12,15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk’’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road (near Green Man). Joint meeting 
with CND. Peggy Crane ‘‘ The Prospects of 
Disarmament in 1988 '’ PPU. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 
Kings Avenue. (Acre Lane end). 
London Libertarians. 


LONDON WC1., 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Public Forum: The Right to Die; 
speakers: Norman St John-Stevas, MP, Lady 
Stocks, Dr Cicely Saunders, David Tribe, Arch- 
deacon Edward Carpenter. National Secular 
Society. 


LONDON WCl. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Talk & 
discussion: ‘‘ Peace and World Order’’. Olive 
Tyson and Gerald Bailey. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (pest free) or $1 US 


14 Clapham Court, 
South West 


never of vegetarians, 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 165 34, & months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
oe o 1 year 6¢s. Add 10s p.e. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32g 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: $ months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 24, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


<——— SS 
Every Peace News reader needs the 


Peace Diary 
1968 


an attractively made and bound diary 
with sixtyfour pages of organisations, 
research institutes, periodicals and 
people all over the world who are 
working for peace and freedom; and 
16 pages of world maps. 


SPECIAL NEW YEAR OFFER 


Six 5s Peace Diaries for 20s post 
free (a week to two pages) 
Six 8s 6d Peace Diaries for 35s post 
free (a day to a page) 
Give one to the young sympathiser 
you know 

HOUSMANS peace bookshop 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Out this week 


VIETNAM 


the political 
case for 
military 
withdrawal 


a PEACE NEWS PAMPHLET 
by Russell Johnson 


price 4d each, or 25s per 100 
(single copies postage 3d, for 12 or 
for 100 post free) 


lousmans 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
' 24 St John St, London EC1 
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Harold’s 
wake 


Robert Hurwitt reports: Limousine 
after limousine pulled up to disgorge 
its fur or uniform-clad cargo. The 
news photographers huddled in the 
Great West Door of Westminster 
Abbey, not wanting to venture out 
into the light rain unless it was really 
Mrs Holt or at least a representative 
of the Crown. Most were sure they 
wouldn’t recognise her when she 
came. 

At 11.30, when most of the spectators 
were arriving for Harold Holt’s 
memorial service last Thursday, a 
group of pickets suddenly appeared 
outside the gate. They were dressed 
in mourning, wearing mourning bands 
with the word “Vietnam” printed 
clearly. Mostly Australians and New 
Zealanders, with a scattering of 
Britons and Yanks, they carried signs 
saying simply “We Mourn for the 
Vietnamese Dead” or ‘“ Mourn the 
Victims Not the Murderer”. They 
were a silent vigil - for the few 
moments before the police got to 
them. 

The police proceeded ‘to shove the 
demonstrators (many of whom were 
associated with Australians and New 
Zealanders Against ‘the Vietnam 
War), trying 'to get them away from 
the front gate, but unable to make 
up their minds where to shove them 
to. ‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves. You’re just trying to call 
attention to yourselves,” said a husky 
bobby as he shoved some of the girls 
in the picket along. 

Eventually, the picket settled down 
across the street, holding its signs un- 
til the last limousine had gone by. 
But 'they were not there to call attten- 
tion to themselves. They were there, 
fulfilling the function 'that ANZAVW 
has proclaimed, of preventing the 
Australian government from carrying 
on as lif it didn’t have 'troops in Viet- 
nam. And they succeeded. 

It was only a small picket - about two 
dozen people. But any more protes- 
ters would have been overkill, for the 
ceremony was not very well attended. 
The service began with beautiful 
organ music and the singing of Sen- 
tences. “Then, while all remain 
standing, the Flag of Australia shall 
be borne, to the beat of drums, from 
St George’s Chapel to the Sacrarium, 
where it shall be received by the 
Reverend Christopher _ Hildyard, 
Sacrist of Westminster Abbey.” It was 
like something out of Fellini. The 
loud staccato drum roll, machine gun 
echoes, followed by ‘the steady, hollow 
beat of a side-drum. It sounded like 
a wrecking ball being slammed 
against the Abbey walls. 

Finally, the flag reached tthe sacrar- 
ium - probably just in time. One more 
drum beat and the whole Abbey 
would lie around our feet. Hildyard iis 
a busy old sacrist - the same fellow 
who received ‘the UN flag just a few 
weeks ago. He took this one much 
better though, neatly bouncing the 
tassel off the nose of the phallic flag- 
bearer. At which point, I remained 
standing and discreetly left the hall. 
Those who could bear the farce to the 
end probably found it well worth 
while. When ‘they left 'the Abbey there 
was the vigil waiting to greet them, 
now stationed where every vehicle 
that left the church would have to 
pass. 


In FREEDOM this week 


Paul Potts: AN IRISH KROPOTKIN 
Jack Robinson: THE RUSSIAN 
WRITERS’ TRIAL 

Fred Hoffman: CHINESE ANAR- 
CHY 

Stuart Christie: A SMUGGLED 
PLEA FROM SPAIN 

Price 6d from scarce sources and 
Freedom Bookshop, 17A Maxwell 
Road, SW6. 


Simultaneous sit-ins at 
Home and Foreign Offices 


Bob Overy writes: Two groups of six 
people invaded the Home Office and 
the Foreign Office in Whitehall at 
midday last Wednesday. This was con- 
ceivably the Jast effort in a long cam- 
paign to urge the release of the 
Greek Embassy prisoners. 

The Home Office group, which in- 
cluded Jim Radford, Laurens Otter, 
Jay Nightingale and Roger Sutton, 
asked to see James Callaghan. Three 
officials, including Mr Callaghan’s 
principal private secretary, came 
down to speak ‘to the six ‘in ‘the foyer, 
but ‘they refused to discuss Callag- 
han’s stone-wall reply to a long letter 
from representatives of Save Greece 
Now! making the case for a political 
amnesty. 

Asked to leave, the six decided to 
make a dash for Callaghan’s office - 
on the second floor - and set off at 
speed, hotly pursued by officials and 
police who had been hastily sum- 
moned. After, by all accounts, a 
hilarious hue-and-cry round (‘the 
building, the six were roughly ejected. 
No arrests were made. 

Meanwhile, 'the group bound for the 
Foreign Office, among them Andrew 
Papworth, Ernest Rodker, Sue Pottle 
and myself, had been delayed by a 
TV camera team. Claud Cockburn, 
ancient dissenter, is making a film 
about his life of protest and wished to 
be associated with one of 'today’s 
radical demos - so he walked along 
with us to the FO, talking all ‘the 
while ‘into the camera about how 
monstrous lis the Greek junta, etc. We 
thought after all this ‘that he was 
going ‘to come 1n ‘too, but at the en- 
trance he wished us 'the best of luck, 
hoped we'd be effective, 'and detached 
himself. So we were six again. 
Inside, ‘a 45 minute ‘discussion with a 
deputy head of department convinced 


Dollars case: 
Chandler to appeal 


Terry Chandler is to appeal against 
his conviction at the Old Bailey two 
weeks ago on a charge of being in 
possession “ without lawful authority 
or excuse” of ‘the Vietnam dollar 
leaflet and the means ‘to print it. 

In a letter to friends, Terry says that 
he is appealing on two grounds: that 
the judge was wrong iin law in his 
directions to tthe jury and that he 
misrepresented the case that Terry, 
who was defending himself, had put. 
Given a three year conditional dis- 
charge by the court, Terry Chandler 
is already serving a 15 month sen- 
tence following the Greek Embassy 
invasion. 

Terry’s interpretation of ithe law was 
based on an analogy with ‘the use of 
the law relating to the possession of 
house-breaking implements by night. 
It is established practice that a man 
can claim lawful excuse if he can 
prove an innocent purpose, for ex- 
ample, if he uses the tools for his 
work as a bricklayer. 

“For some reason,” says Terry, “ithe 
judge chose 'to misunderstand my 
case.” In summing up he told tthe jury 
that Terry was “in effect pleading 
lawful excuse because he was doing 
it for a good cause.” In fact, says 
Terry, his case was not similar to the 
man caught in possession of tools by 
night pleading “lawful excuse” on 
the grounds that he was ‘housebreak- 
ing to raise money for Oxfam. 

“The Forgery Act iis another of ‘those 
laws,” he says, “like tthe Secrets Act, 
where the accused is guilty till he 
proves himself innocent . . . just one 
reason why I think ‘that the police 
shouldn’t be allowed to extend its use 
into areas it was never intended to 
cover.” 


us ‘that the case for a political am- 
nesty could not be easily dismissed by 
the Foreign Office; but the argument 
broke down when tthe official said he 
could not make us an appointment 
with a higher official who was in a 
osition to influence any decision. 
ater he admitted that if we wrote 
and asked for an appointment it 
would be refused. When we refused 
to leave without an appointment, we 
too were ‘thrown out by police. But no 
arrests were made. 
We had planned to push the ‘nter- 
views at both ministries to the point 
of eviction in order 'to dramatise ‘the 
failure of 'the British government ‘to 
respond ‘to constitutional pressures, 
ranging from Jetters to MPs and 
questions iin the Commons to demon- 
strations at the Home Secretary’s 
house and a 10-day fast. But for us 
this protest action also succeeded in 
restating and confirming the original 
justification for direct action at the 
Embassy - for ithe failure of the 
British government to release ‘these 
men has been shown to be the pro- 
duct of ‘its refusal to speak out un- 
equivocally against the Greek military 
junta. 
There are precedents, as with the 
exchange of spies, where the govern- 
ment interferes with a decision of the 


courts; ‘these sentences have been 
made use of by ‘the Greek junta as a 
sign of British support; the selection 
of charges and the sentences must 
have been influenced by British 
government policy on Greece and by 
George Brown’s apology to the junta; 
the legal status of the Royal Greek 
Embassy must be somewhat doubtful 
since King Constantine supported the 
junta only under duress and has now 
fled the country; it would cost the 
British government almost nothing to 
release these men in terms of ‘its 
official policy towards ‘the Greek 
regime, but would give great en- 
couragement ‘to opponents of the 
regime in Britain and Greece; and so 
on. 

The question which the original Em- 
bassy invasion posed for the liberal 
conscience - what recourse has the 
citizen of deep political convictions 
when all the constitutional procedures 
have been exhausted, or are obviously 
unproductive? - was posed again by 
this demonstration. And ‘the same 
answer given: direct action. The 
stimulus to reconsider his position 
that just one small confrontation can 
put into the heart of a civil servant is 
enough ‘to show how much more 
effective widespread action of ‘this 
sort would be. 


London C100 dies 


The London Committee of 100 has 
been dissolved and with ‘its dyin 
breath has called on ‘the Nationa 
Committee of 100 to do likewise. 


A resolution to 'this effect, moved by 
Andrew Papworth, received a sub- 
stantial majority at a recent meeting 
of the Committee. A “ winding-up 
committee” is remaining in existence 
temporarily to ‘issue statements and 
settle debts. 


Laurens Otter, secretary of the Com- 
mittee, has ‘been given a fortnight’s 
notice. The Committee had been 
greatly weakened recently, he says, 
by a long-standing argument over 
non-violence and violence and by 
pressures for unconditional support 
of the NLF in Vietnam. 


“All the time people whom I respect 
have been telling me that they’ve 
dropped out of the Committee, be- 
cause they can’t stand the Commit- 
tee,” he says. He thinks that civil dis- 
obedience actions over many years 
have taken a lot out of older mem- 
bers who have now got out and re- 
tired, leaving the field to younger 
people not committed ‘initially to non- 
violence. The older ones who are fed 
up might have asked themselves what 
they were like when tthey first started, 
he says. 


Andrew Papworth, a former secretary 
of the London Committee, ‘thinks that 
the Committee was in “a terrible 
state’. “It couldn’t conduct ‘a decent 
meeting. People had no confidence iin 
it. It was finished.” As a result of ithe 


News in brief 


Four Biafrans said by the police to 
have led a procession of 400 “ which 
blocked traffic’ in the West End were 
fined £3 apiece on Thursday last 
week, charged with obstruction. All 
pleaded not guilty, as did another 
man who was remanded on bail on a 
similar charge. 


“A small quantity” of radioactivity 
was released into the air by an under- 
ground bomb test in Nevada last 
week. No health hazard is involved of 
course, That’s what they say. 


broadening out of issues over the 
years, the Committee was wasting a 
tremendous ‘amount of 'time ‘in inter- 
nal argument. 


However, “‘ Civil disobedience ‘is not 
dead ”, he says. The latter part of his 
resolution stressed that people who 
have been ‘involved with the Commiit- 
tee will continue to promote discus- 
sion and _ particular non-violent 
projects. 

The National Commiittee of 100 will 
discuss ‘the recommendation that it 
dissolve at iits next meeting. First 
signs were ‘that its secretary, Peter 
Cadogan, was pressing for a meeting 
in London to discuss what to do about 
the situation. 


Pakistanis beaten 
up: vigilante plan 


Pakistani residents in London in the 
neighbourhood of Gower Street and 
Tottenham Court Road are planning 
to organise vigilante groups to pro- 
tect [themselves if frequent beatings- 
up ‘by white thugs are not checked by 
police. 

Unless practical police action is taken 
to stop these attacks, says a press 
statement issued by Islington Cam- 
paign Against Racial Discrimination, 
“tthe situation will get completely 
out of hand.” A large number of 
Pakistani residents “now feel ‘the 
only solution lies in organised self 
defence and retaliation.” 

The CARD statement describes a 
number of cases in recent months 
when Pakistanis have been beaten 
and robbed. These have ‘been reported 
to the police and extra men on patrol 
have been promised, but “‘the inci- 
dents have continued unabated.” 


“Pakistani residents have no confi- 
dence ‘in the police,” says CARD. They 
feel it is a waste of time reporting 
their cases to the police. “ Nothing 
will be done.” 
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